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THIS IS A 


“CANDID" 


CAMERA SNAPSHOT 


A stage show makes an exciting minicam subject for monochrome film. But with color film, 


the result is even more gratifying. The problems involved are slower film speed and 
even lighting. 


Only a slight variation in light intensity on the 
subject results in over and under exposure of 
various areas. These areas can be handled in black 
and white, but in color work, incorrectly exposed 
areas result in incorrect colors. 

The above color shot was made trom an aisle 
seat during stage show at Virginia Center Theatre, 
Radio City, New York. Exposure was 1/50th sec- 
ond with a Contax camera, Sonnar 1.5 lens at £2. 
Good color of flesh tones and costumes was ob- 
tained throughout the picture by avoiding dark 


shadow areas. Exposure was made at the moment 
the theatre's flood lights went on. This gave the 
relatively flat lighting needed for proper color 
rendition. Sharpness was retained by using highest 
possible shutter speed at a moment when action 
was suspended. 

To take color shots at theatres study the lighting 
at previous performances and make test exposures. 
Then you will be prepared to shoot and get proper 
lighting and correct exposures. Try it yourself! 
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The amazing speed of Agfa’s new 
Ultra-Speed Pan 35 mm Film now 
permits a lens opening of f 3.5 for 
subjects formerly requiring an open- 
ing of f 2. 

This astonishing gain in speed 
opens up to the miniature-camera 
user a multitude of picture possi- 
bilities under lighting conditions 
that formerly made successful pho- 
tography out of the question. 
Candid shots, stage photography, in- 
door shots under poor light... a 
whole new range of pictures now 
comes within the scope of your 
camera. 

Agfa Ultra-Speed Pan is fully sensi- 
tive to all colors, with wide latitude 
to minimize exposure errors. Its 
unusual speed is obtained without 
sacrifice of clarity or keeping qual- 
ities. 

See your Agfa dealer today ... get 
a supply of Ultra-Speed Pan Film 
... and prepare to surprise even 
yourself with miniature camera pic- 
tures you never thought possible 
before. 

Made by Agfa Ansco Corpora- 
tion in Binghamton, New York. 


Candlelight. 1/10 second at f 4.5. Agfa Ultra-Speed Pan: 


highest 
action 


gto AG ! ULTRA-SPEED PAN 


35 MM FILM 


lighting 
posures. 
+ proper 
yourself! 





THE 


AUTOMATIC 


(Rolleiflex 


The last word in construction, precision and ease of opera- 
tion, Rolleiflex Cameras were considered unimprovable — 
were deemed to have reached the ultimate perfection of 
the camera maker's art. They had indeed — but all perfec- 
tion is limited and bounded by the knowledge of the day 

. In announcing the AUTOMATIC ROLLEIFLEX, we 
present a camera whose first showing has evoked the most 
enthusiastic and unstinted praise from all who have seen 
it—for its qualities of super-precision, super-simplicity, for 
its uniquely automatic responsiveness to the photographer's 
every impulse, Its up-to-the-minute refinements include: 


®@ Automatic Threading 
@ Automatic Loading 
(obviating necessity of watching film numbers) 
Automatic synchronization of shutter setting and 
film transport. 
© Automatic prevention of double exposure 
© Automatic Release of Locking Device when all ex- 
posures have been effected. 
© Increased Finder Lens Speed (f/2.8) 
@ Complete Enclosure of shutter mechanism and del- 
icate parts 
© Complete Parallax Rectification. 
®@ Cleverly constructed (automatically set), 
working even at 1/500 second 
@ Ground Glass Eye-Level Focusing 
@ Locking Back Cover — and many other refinements 


With Zeiss Tessar £/3.5 lens 


$145.00 


LITERATURE ON REQUEST 


BURLEIGH BROOKS 


127 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 
SL LULL TALEO EEA IE SA AHS 


built-in 
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Sir: 

I specialize in photographing odd 
amusing gravestones and epitaphs. 

I stumbled onto it by accident. Last year, 
visiting a friend in Vermont, I accompanied 
him to a cemetery to investigate something 
about the grave of a relative. While he was 
busy, I wandered about, reading the epitaphs, 
and when I saw a funny one,*I whipped out 
my Argus and snapped it. So many people were 
amused by the wording, the stonecutter’s quaint 
spelling, and his method of inserting omitted 
letters above the line that I decided to hunt for 
others of a similar nature. During the rest of 
my stay in New England I spent most of my 
daylight hours roaimng through old graveyards 
and was richly rewarded, while another visit 
there this summer resulted in more finds. 

Here, for instance, is one from the grave of 
David Fuller in a Connecticut cemetery. “He 
swallowed a nail which had been used to fasten 
an ox shoe nearly an inch long. It stuck for 
some weeks in his windpipe, after that being 
dislodged it fell down upon his lungs and 
proved fatal. It is supposed suddenly so.” 

The best hunting ground, of course, is in the 
older communities along the Atlantic seaboard, 
but there are some amusingly forthright in- 
scriptions in cemeteries in the West, such as 
“He called Pete Davis a liar,’ which graces a 
rude slab in a graveyard near an abandoned 
Nevada mining camp. And until you investi- 
gate, you never know what you'll run across in 
ceméteries in your own community. 

It’s wise to carry white chalk and black 
crayon with which to make more legible the 
lettering on weather-worn stones. Occasionally 
you may find one where, because of lighting 
conditions or erosion, the inscription is not 
clear enough to register adequately on your 
film. Photograph the stone as best you can, copy 
the inscription, and when you’ve made the best 
enlargement possible you may be able to retouch 
the lettering on the print by referring to your 
copy. 


and 


Bruce Cote, 
112 S. 18th Street, 
Clarinda, Iowa. 





Sir: 

For the past fifteen years I have been gather- 
ing photographs of queer, amusing, outlandish 
epitaphs on tombstones. As far as I know I am 
the only one in the world who is doing this. 
Mainly it is a hobby, up to date I have made 
no effort to publish any of my items. I am 
sending you this because it might be of interest 
to readers as I have camera users all over the 
world taking such photos for me. To those 
who write me, I look up on my map and if I 
have an epitaph close by I tell him about it 
and he can snap it for me. I am enclosing the 
sheets that I send to all who write to me and 
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which explain my wants. The gizzard in the 
mud pile is that I sometimes get pretty poor 
results as I have to depend on all sort of ama- 
teurs with al] sorts of cameras and for such 
work as this, out of focus seems to be the most 
at fault. 

So it is for this reason that I like to get in 
touch with folks who have miniature cameras, or 
candid cameras, as they do not have this out 
of focus trouble and get sharper results. 

I have many of my “spies” who use these 
candid cameras and always get good results and 
always recommend them to folks who plan on 
buying new cameras. The only bad feature is 
that these small negs are mighty hard to file. 

From England I still get a lot of glass negs 
and that is zero in stuff to file. So I would be 
glad to hear from any of ‘your readers who 
might be interested in my offer. 

BETHEL, 
166 West Van Buren, 
* Chicago, Illinois. 


Mr. Bethel meet Mr. Cole; Mr. Cole, Mr. 
Bethel. Incidentally one of the best systems for 
filing minicam negatives is made by THe 
Minicam Co. (no relation), 3150 Wilshire 
Boulevard, Los Angeles. It’s quite expensive; 
$10.09 takes care of filing only 100 negatives, 
but it’s very good.—Ed. 





Sir: 

Read with interest your article on -Specializa- 
tion in the current issue of Mrnicam. 

I think a collection of pictures of symbols of 
the “good old days” offers an almost unlimited 
field to get a lot of snaps that are just a bit out 
of the ordinary. 

I mean to hunt out cigar store Indians, unique 
hitching posts, and the odd lawn figures of the 
ornamental ‘cast iron era; ownership of which 
the smug old timers were so proud. 

ey are scarce enough to make good 
hunting and many have very interesting associ- 
ations with the leading citizens of that rugged 
gentility between the wars, Civil and World. 

Hitching posts are my favorite. Blooded 
horses seemed to proclaim the importance of 
the estates’ Master. I have snaps of a few 
posts that at times “hitched” thoroughbreds 
whose names were (at least to the sporting 
world) better known than those of the. Presi- 
dents. 

You soon note that the wealthy Southern 
Gentlemen almost invariably chose the figure 
of a ragged picaninny to place at the main 
gate. While the Northern big shot leaned to 
the gaily colored Jock, for the post of honor. No 
doubt, nowadays it would be a bathing beauty 
in all sections. 

Joun H. Fitzpatrick, 
235 Nelson Avenue, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Sir: 

I shoyld like to obtain some information, if I 
can, regarding the use of Leica and Contax 
cameras with infra-red film and infra-red filters. 

I have at hand an article “Pictures From 
Invisible Light,” by Don Black, which appeared 








Announcing the 


RIGONA 


A New Miniature 
Roll Film Camera 





Willoughby’s is first to present the all 
around Rigona, thoughtfully designed 
to meet every small camera need. 

It uses standard 8 exposure spools of 
“vest-pocket-size” roll film, to make 15 
to 16 exposures. 

Without film lead, the weight is 12 
ounces .. . in size, a mere handful, 44% 
long, 33% wide, 14% through. And at- 
tractively developed with rounded ends, 
all metal-built, covered in pebbled 
black leather, with tooled panels and 
bright metal edge trim. 

Equipped with Vidanar F.4.5 lens in 
Vario shutter, with 

speeds 1.25th to 3 , 50 
100th of a. second. 

Come in and study 

its many features. Case $3.75 


Trade In Your Old Camera 
Mail Orders Filled Write Dept. M. R. 


110 WEST 32ND ST., N. Y. 
World's Largest Exclusive Camera Supply House 











BRAND NEW! 


KODAK RETINA Il 


Here is a new Eastman miniature which gives 
you a choice of two specially selected anas- 
tigmat lenses... F.2 and F.2.8. Has Compur- 
Rapid shutter, built-in coupled range finder, 
double - exposure pre- 
vention device and 
body shutter release. 
Metal parts have satin 
chromium finish, With 
F.2 lens and case — 
$140. With F.2.8 lens 
and case — $115. Be 
among the first to 
own one of these 
fine cameras .. . 
order now! 


New Marful Catalog. Eighty-four 
pages of all things photographie for 
ge the amateur. Send for it today! 


MARKS & FULLER, INC. 
Dept. MC-16 Rochester, N. Y., U.S.A. 


In the Heart of the World’s Photographic Industry 
Since 1860 


p= “MOGULL’S ics SPECIALS = = 


PUPILLE, Xenon f2, 
Compur Shutter, Reflex 


KODAK — corou Shuter"hose: $79,501 


RECOMAR, 9xi2, 14.5, Compur Shutter, Com., $42.50 


MORE “E" EIMAR, 3.5, case, $57.50 
GPLAUBEL MAKINETTE 2.7, Compur 
Shutter, Filters, Case, $57.50. ZEISS SUPER IKONTA, 
a Coupled Rg Finder, =. 
» Xenar f $42.50. A a: AX 
. PLlEICA nigh SUMM on Case 
$129.50. yLEICA “D’ CHROME, Elmar “3. E, R. 
Case, — A gy AGFA FILM eon 14.5 
Compur 2.50. KODAK VOLLEN 14.5, 
Pronto, i785 95. * poontes A NETTEL, Dante 6.3, 
Ibser Shutter, — *SUPER DERBY, [f3.5, Coupled 
Range Finder, $37.50. 


8-16mm 


Silent-Sound 
Rental Library 


TRADES ACCEPTED. FREE CATALOG Features un- 
usual gains Home Movie Cameras, Projectors, ete. 


i MOGULL’S 1944-MN_ Boston Road, 


New York, N. 
ee a a a a a 
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KODACHROME 
ENLARGEMENTS 


5x7 MOUNTED 


By Eastman Wash Off Relief Process 
Dry Mounted. Each 50 


Prices of other sizes on request 


FRED CONNER 


22 West 22nd Street New York 
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recently in Popular Mechanics Magazine. In this 
article Mr. Black states the well known fact 
that infra-red rays pass through certain ma- 
terials impervious to ordinary light. He goes on 
to state that the black cloth ordinarily used in 
focal plane shutters is included among these 
materials. After some discussion of the use of 
Graphic and Graflex cameras he states that the 
Contax camera with its steel shutter is “safe.” 
I am on the verge of buying a miniature 
camera and had decided on the Leica before I 
saw this article. One of the things I wish most 
to play with however is infra-red. I would 
appreciate any information you could give me 
on this subject. 
RosBerT S. RICHARDSON, 
Gallup, New Mexico. 
Leicas are safe for infra-red photography.—Ed. 


Sir: 

If anyone stuck a pin in me now I’d burst 
from enthusiasm over the November issue of 
MINIcAM. 

Early in my initiation period I became in- 
volved in the use of filters and purchased two 
One so-called 2X filter, and one so-called 4X. 
Both yellow. These I tried to use faithfully 
according to the instructions. It did not take 
long to find my mistake in depending upon the 
markings 2X and 4X as filter factors. 

I found that under few circumstances could 
they be relied upon to accomplish what I had 
intended them to do. In many cases the result 
was the opposite and in most cases the result 
was just plain messy! 

As a result I put my camera and filters on 
the shelf and visited the library. I waded into 
some impressive-looking books which immedi- 
ately went beyond my depth. I stopped before 
I was completely suffocated—went home and 
reverently packed up my two filters, put them 
in the darkest corner and settled down to wait 
for the time when I would have funds enough 
to pursue my “experiment in filters.” 

Then came November Minicam—and the 
table of filter factors and uses. I am almost 
hysterical with joy! Let’s have more informa- 
tion like it! 

Joun R. Carro.t, 
P. O. Box 301, Rosslyn Station, 
Arlington, Virginia. 





Editor: ’ 

We wish to call your attention to the fact 
that the prints used to illustrate the article by 
Mr. Deschin on page 58 of the December issue 
of Mrnicam and entitled, “Take Your Camera 
to Work,” wére not taken with an Exakta cam- 
era and that in this particular case Mr. Deschin 
did not use the Exakta camera. We gladly con- 
cede that the photographs are very excellent 
and illustrate the purpose Mr. Deschin had in 
mind; we hope that similar pictures may be 
taken with an Exakta camera. 

Also, we desire to go on record that neither 
we nor Mr. Deschin have at any time, in any 
way, stated to you nor did Mr. Deschin indicate 
in his manuscript, that the pictures were made 
with an Exakta. 

PHOTO MARKETING CORPORATION, 
Josernu M. Bing, President. 
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Let’s Make a Montage 


By Jacob Deschin 


December’s MINICAM told how to present a character analysis 
in a portrait. The article below tells how to do it with 


that 


I’ A picture is worth a thousand words, 
as the Chinese have it, a photomontage 


may well tell a man’s history. 
However, since a human being 
is a complex creature that may 
be studied. from many view- 
points, it is more effective to 
limit a montage to one phase 
of a subject’s personality. That 
makes it simpler, and more ef- 
fective. 

Photography is based on the 
production of a single picture. 
In print we must tell a com- 
plete story, with due consider- 
ation to the limitations im- 
posed by composition. 
necessitates emphasis on a sin- 
gle point of interest, saying one 
thing and nothing more. A 
photomontage consists of sev- 
eral pictures but also must say 
one thing and one thing only. 
It has one great advantage 
over the individual picture: 
Through variety it achieves 
breadth. The photomontage 
must get across a unified im- 
pression or story, just as the 
individual picture. But it has 
greater scope than the latter, 
providing a more comprehen- 
sive picture than is possible in 
a single shot. 

The amateur who is easily 
discouraged by apparent diffi- 
culties in making a photomon- 
tage, may turn to that pseudo 
phetomontage and make a 


collage, or “paste-up”. Assembling a num- 
ber of prints, he cuts them out and sticks 
them all on a single sheet. This scissors- 


modern device, 


This © 












From the above five photo- 


graphs, the ‘“‘montage” on 
the opposite page was made. 
It is not a ‘‘collage.” 


the photomontage. 


and-paste procedure is simple enough but 
is not a genuine montage. 


A montage is made photo- 
graphically. It is a process of 
multiple exposure. If done in 
the camera a number of expo- 
sures are made on one piece of 
film. A double-exposure, prop- 
erly planned may not be a be- 
ginner’s error, but an effective 
montage, although usually five, 
six or more exposures are made 
on one piece of film for a 
montage. 

The second method, the one 
which will be described in de- 
tail here, involves multiple ex- 
posure in the printing process. 
This montage was made by 
printing six negatives on one 
piece of paper. 

The first step is, of course, 
the choice and assembly of pic- 
torial material. Look through 
your files; Whom have you 
photographed the most? The 
baby, the lady of the house, 
your best friend? Assemble all 
the negatives you have ever 
made of the chosen subject. 
Some may be duplications as 
to circumstances, pose, etc., but 
if you have made a lot of pho- 
tographs of the subject, you 
won’t have much trouble seg- 
regating enough really different 
pictures to make a photomon- 
tage possible. Now, let’s see 
what you have. Say it’s the 


baby you’ve decided on. 
Of course, it is understood that it isn’t 
enough merely to get together a few pic- 


10 


tures of the kid in different poses or in- 
volved in different occupations. That is 
purely arbitrary assemblage of pictures for 
the,mere purpose of assembly, not photo- 
montage. If you’re going to do that, you 
might just as well leave the pictures in the 
album. They are far better seen that way 
than brought together helter-skelter and 
presenting a bewildering array without 
point or attractiveness. 

No, the better way is the following. You 
have taken pictures of the baby in the 
bath (and you’re not human if you 
haven’t) ; you have pictured it asleep in its 
crib, lifting a spoon to its mouth at eating 
time, turning the large leaves of a picture 
book, playing with picture blocks, and 
similar shots of the baby’s daily routine 
from the moment it awakes to the time it 
falls asleep, legs and arms sprawling in all 
directions. Now, there’s your montage 
idea. Take the best of these pictures, not 
too many, maybe a half dozen or so. Have 
each illustrate a specific part of the baby’s 
daily routine, eating, playing, sleeping, etc. 
Arrange them within the picture space 
you have decided upon and then proceed 
with your photomontage, interpreting “A 
Baby’s Day”. 

The basic procedure involved in making 
a photomontage is the projection of a sin- 
gle negative image, or part of it, at a time 
and so planning your work that each neg- 
ative is projected on a different part of the 
sensitized paper. That’s all there is to it 
and despite the fact that you cannot see a 
thing on your paper until every negative 
has been projected because, naturally, the 
sheet may be developed but once, every- 
thing should go off very smoothly if you 
will follow a few simple directions. 

It is not advisable to attempt a photo- 
montage on a sheet smaller than 8 x 10 
inches. Anything under this size would 
make the work somewhat more difficult 
from the technical viewpoint as well as 
place a constraint upon the choice and ar- 
rangement of pictorial material. Besides, 
a montage by its very nature calls for a 
large “canvas” as a few experiments with 


this medium will soon reveal. 
The disposition of the various negatives 
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in the picture space depends on what the 
negatives contain and their relative im- 
portance. How much of the negative is to 
be projected and where, on the paper, it is 
to be located calls for considerable plan- 
ning. You will probably change your mind 
on this score quite a number of times, even 
after you have actually made the mon- 
tage. If the latter happens, it is a simple 
matter to provide for a change or two by 
making another montage. As I said above, 





A few sheets of black paper and a glass plate 

suspended on two chemical cans above the 

easel is all the special equipment needed to 
make a montage. 


the actual printing should not take more 
than a half hour. 

Pictures intended for a photomontage 
may be made specially for the purpose in- 
stead of being selected from negatives al- 
ready available. This depends on circum- 
stances, the most important being the pres- 
ence of opportunities for the taking of 
suitable pictures for the particular idea the 
photographer has in mind. This is the 
ideal way to assemble pictures for a pho- 
tomontage. In certain cases, such as those 
where baby montages are involved, so 
much is dependent upon the impromptu 
pose and the momentary opportunity that 
to acquire suitable material requires a 
period of months. Where montage pictures 
are made “to order” poses and subject- 
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matter may be arranged to suit the plan 
instead of the other way around. 

The pictures comprising the photomon- 
tage, “Jack-of-all-Trades”, illustrating this 
article, were chosen from a dozen or so 
made for the purpose. I wasn’t quite sure 
just what I wanted to include in the pho- 
tomontage. All I knew was that I wanted 
to get a number of shots of my friend 
(William Herrschaft, superior kind of 
jack-of-all-trades and, what is more re- 
markable, master of all) in the act of ply- 
ing the various occupations of a multiple- 
sided genius. Inside of two or three hours 
in his studio, I shot away to my heart’s 
content, amassing at the finish enough 
negatives for at least two montages. 

Having developed the film, I made con- 
tact prints of all the negatives and shuffled 
them about to see which would tie in best 
when assembled together in a montage. I 
had to consider several things, among 
them, the diversity of the occupations pic- 
tured and their adaptability to a good 
composition. For it must not be over- 
looked that a montage, just as a single pic- 
ture, has to be composed, though in a 
manner somewhat different from that em- 
ployed in a single picture. 

In the present montage, for example, 
the two lower figures of the draughtsman 
and the sculptor were placed where they 
are because the picture proper rested on a 
base, with all the interest above the latter. 
Therefore, the base of the montage seemed 
the most suitable location in which to ar- 
range #hem. On the other hand, the pic- 
tures of the cameraman, the puppeteer 
and the builder of tov figures, lead down- 
ward and naturally belong at or near the 
upper part of the montage. Prominence 
was given the cameraman not necessarily 
because photography was his chief occu- 
pation, but due to the composition of the 
picture, the arrangement of which sug- 
gested this dramatic diagonal placement. 

You won’t get very far without first 
making a sketch on plain white paper of 
the proposed montage, indicating in pen- 
cil or ink the position of the several nega- 
tives. For convenience, you will find it ad- 
vantageous to mark these places with iden- 
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tifying numbers or letters or in some other 
way indicating the negative to be pro- 
jected in any particular location. This 
sketch sheet should be of exactly the same 
size as the montage you are planning to 
make. 

Differences in the sizes of the images to 
be projected should be provided for in the 
negative itself and not by altering the dis- 
tance of the negative from the easel. This 
will at once appear obvious because it will 
certainly greatly simplify the montage 
procedure if the negative holder may re- 
main fixed throughout the entire montage 
routine. Of course, where negatives are 
not made specifically for a particular pho- 
tomontage, this will not always be possible 
and in such cases it will be necessary to 
alter the distance between negative and 
easel. This will, of course, call for re-fo- 
cusing at the different elevations and for 
altering the time of exposure. Where 
changes, however, are required, you 
should segregate the negatives to be pro- 
jected at the different enlarger elevations 
so that negatives at any one elevation may 
be projected at the same time even though 
they occupy positions on the montage far 
removed from each other. In any event, 
try to limit these changes in elevations to 
two or three at the most. 

In arranging the placement of the vari- 
ous negatives white light will naturally be 
used and the delimitations of the portions 
to be projected clearly marked so that 
when they must later be seen by the col- 
ored light of the enlarger. filter no diffi- 
culty will be experienced in projecting the 
images as planned. 

Give yourself complete freedom in ar- 
rangement. Remember that you are not 
printing a single picture but a group of 
pictures which are to constitute a compos- 
ite impression. Subjects must face into the 
picture and be so arranged that they make 
a complete whole signifying one thing 
only, the particular idea you have in mind. 
For this reason, there is nothing to prevent 
your switching the position of a subject by 
projecting the image with the emulsion 
facing away from the easel rather than 
toward it, as.I was obliged to do in the 
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case ot the draughtsman in “Jack-of-all- 
trades”. Also, do not hesitate to move your 
easel about as much as you please, shift- 
ing it diagonally or any other way you 
find necessary and suitable. 

In a montage, it must be stressed, you 
are creating as much as you are when 
taking an original picture. It is a com- 
pletely new work which calls for ingenu- 
ity, appreciation of composition and an 
understanding of relative values. A group 
of pictures which, individually, are quite 
humdrum, may be so disposed in a photo- 
montage that the result will in many cases 
have a distinction not suspected in the ori- 
ginal negatives. On the care you devote 
to the sketch will depend, to a great ex- 
tent, the success of your montage, for the 
sketch will be your guide at every step in 
the actual printing. ' 

Exposure will remain constant if the 
negatives are of uniform densitv. If they are 
not, vou will make test exposures, noting 
the time rewired for each neative. These 
tests are made before vou start to print. 

Draw lines on your sketch to limit ex- 
actly each image you intend to project, 
identify the spaces and indicate exposure 
time, and your sketch is complete. Lay the 
negatives one on top of another, in the 
order in which you plan to project them 
and you are ready to make your montage. 

The mechanics of the montage may be 
as complicated as you wish to make it, but 
the procedure I am about to describe in- 
volves only a sheet of glass, two supports 
to hold it above the easel and a few sheets 
of black paper, as shown in the illustration. 

The sheet of glass was supported over 
the easel by two chemical cans, because 
these happened to be handy. When it was 
necessary to turn the easel into a position 
where it was not feasible to keep both cans 
on the baseboard, I had a somewhat taller 
container on the table so that with the 
short cans on the baseboard and the tall 
one on the table, I was able to maintain 
the glass at a level position. In every case, 
the glass was well balanced and kept its 
position throughout the process of arrang- 
ing the sheets of black paper and during 
the exposure, The glass should, of course, 
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be considerably larger than the easel. 
Mine was 11 x 14 inches but 14 x 17 
would have been more convenient. 

Both in making the preliminary work- 
ing sketch and in the actual projection of 
the negatives, the procedure of masking 
off all light except that coming from the 
desired portion of the negative image was 
accomplished with the sheets of black 
paper. They were cut with jagged edges, 
so no sharp division lines would show on 
the print. 

In projecting the images of the puppe- 
teer, the sculptor and the draughtsman, I 
needed only two sheets of paper since the 
image in each case was at the corner of 
the easel. 

Preliminary to exposing each image, I 
placed the sketch on the easel on the sen- 
sitized paver, projected the image through 
the red filter and carefully arranged the 
black sheets on the glass. 

In order to carry out the diagonal com- 
position of the image enclosing the pho- 
togranher and the draughtsman, I over- 
lapped at the edges, which is the reason 
for the darker tones at the edges. By 
“hewing to the line”, that is, carefully 
masking at the edges indicated in the 
sketch, the darker line could have been 
avoided, as was done in the case of the 
puppeteer and the cyclist. Where the gen- 
eral tone of the negatives varied this was, 
of course, not possible, as may be seen in 
the dividing line between the bottom of 
the cyclist image and the top of the sculp- 
tor image. - 

You must observe one great precaution 
in arranging the projection of the several 
images: remember to remove the sketch 
each time before projecting the image. It 
is easy to forget this once or twice but 
after a while it will become mechanical. 

This about covers the story of making a 
photomontage. As you see, it is entirely 
simple, a method requiring no particular 
mechanical ability or special equipment 
and providing another pleasant occupa- 
tion for a winter evening, not to mention 
the opportunity thus afforded for turning 
ordinary pictures into extraordinary pho- 
tomontages, 





This story was written one July 
day with an Elmar 50 mm. f3.5 lens 
on Panatomic film. 


The shutter moved fast, in fact it 
opened and closed within 1/100th of 
a second, in order to catch little 
Johnny making a bee-line for his 
clothes when a limb of the Law 
hove into view. 


“So you think New York’s Central 
Park is the old swimming hole’’, said 
the Law. Meanwhile the shutter 
continued to click, and the light 
through an {6.3 opening in the lens 
continued to write a wordless story 
of the mid-day swim in the middle 
of the Big City. 


For short-short stories told in 3 
to S$ pictures MINICAM will pay 
$15. Address the Short-Short Story 
Editor. 


SHORT-SHORT 
STORY 


“Boyhood Adventure” 
by Frank Navaro 


From the Fourth International 
Leica Exhibit 
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IN THE PARK 3 By DUSHAN 


Haze in the air makes it possible to photograph lights that otherwise would cause haiation on the film negative. 
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~FOG~Friend or Foer 


By Dushan 


Turn the table on “bad” picture weather by 
going out and making those “different” shots. 


NE Saturday night I took my pride- 
Docater out of its protective leather 
case to polish (with loving care and Jap- 
anese tissue) its delicate lens surface. To- 
morrow, I thought, is going to be one 
grand day for pictures. I made sure ex- 
posure meter, sunshade, etc, were ready 
for an early start. When the alarm clock 
woke me at seven, I rushed to the window. 

“My God!” I said. “Nothing but mist 
and fog! What luck. No pictures for an- 
other week!” 

Then I stopped to think. Sunshine and 
shadow is available two hundred times a 
year. But here is one of those rare days for 
out-of-the-ordinary effects. For instance, 
that iovely group of trees at the edge of 
the park. In sunlight it had a distracting 
background of iron fences and _ballus- 
trades. Out into the fog I went and saw 
the trees enveloped in delicate silver, with 
fences and houses, because of their rela- 
tively greater distance from the camera, 
showing only as vague masses. 

This reminded me of that statue of 
Washington that I wanted to get, but 
didn’t, because of a heterogenous mess of 
benches, lamp posts, and automobiles. 
These all vanished mercifully into the mist 
as I shot the statue in the foreground. 
Again, that harbor waterfront scene, with 
picturesque fishing smacks tied up to the 
pier, and interesting design of hull, masts, 
rigging, and rope that I wanted to take, 


but didn’t, because right back of the fish- 
ing boat was a conglomeration of tughoats, 
steamer smokestacks, and pier parapher- 
nalia. 

What about equipment? Your minicam, 
of course, plus—mark it well—orthochro- 
matic film and a sunshade to protect the 
lens from drops of moisture. Since the 
problem in mist and fog photography is 
to render the delicate gradations of grey 
which surround and subdue all color, the 
special color-value rendering properties of 
panchromatic film are not needed. More- 
over, the color scale of the orthochromatic 
film- when exposed to the prevaling fog- 
grey is about the same as the eyes. You 
can leave your filters at home, no color 
correction is needed, and a filter would 
only lessen the effect of the haze on which 
mist-picture gepends. 

Don’t forget your lens tissue. When the 
light is dim, a tripod can be used for 
time exposure. A rubber focusing cloth 
may come in handy to hold over the 
camera. And while we are on the matter 
of equipment—an oilskin tobacco pouch to 
go over your regular camera case is not a 
bad idea for wet weather use. 

As for the mere personal needs—since 
you will no doubt find yourself tramping 
about town or country for some time in 
search of pictures, wear some kind of rain- 
coat, even if it is not raining. An old hat 


with a wide brim, and rubbers will add 








OUTSIDE 


Rain and mist bring pleasing, hazy designs right 


Rolleiflex shot by Victor De Palma from Black Star. 


measurably to your comfort. And don’t 
forget your pet pipe. 

The last, and in some respects the most 
important piece of photographic equip- 
ment you’ll need is an exposure meter. Ac- 
curate exposure is of prime importance in 
fog and mist photography, as the tonal 
scale of the subjects photographed is very 
narrow, and the steps within the scale are 
small and subtle. 

On normal days, when the sun is shin- 
ing, the tonal scale stretches from dense 
shadows to glaring high-lights, and even if 
the top or bottom of the scale should be 
wrongly exposed, there are still enough left 
in the rest of the scale to make a good 
picture. The lesson to be learned from 
these more or less technical considerations 
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is, above all, to give just 
the right exposure. 

As exposures in fog and 
mist are of the order of 
1/25th of a second, or 
slower, at f4.5, the mini- 
cam with its faster lens 
equipment has a decided 
advantage over larger 
cameras having slower 
lenses. Under very dull 
and unfavorable condi- 
tions the minicam can 
still be held in the hand, 
and 1/25th of a second 
given with /3.5 or faster 
lens openings. 

Shutter speed plays an 
important part in fog ef- 
fects. The slower the 
speed, the greater the dif- 
fusion caused by the mois- 
ture in the air. Speeds on 
the order of 1/100th of a 
second or faster tend to 
cut through and eliminate 
haze. Slow speeds of about 
one half second (on a tri- 
pod) may give you too 
much diffusion on very 
thick days, so you'll have 
to make notes of shutter 
setting and lighting for 
each exposure. These 
notes will come in handy when you study 
your prints and decide “what to do next 
time.” 

Now that we have settled the equipment 
and exposure problem, what’ll you shoot? 
Consider, for example, that town church 
which you didn’t take because automobiles 
and telegraph poles were in front of it, 
and office buildings around it: now is the 
time to climb to the roof of some neigh- 
boring structure and get that superb shot 
of the lofty spire rising in loneliness against 
a grey background of indistinct roofs, 
heavenward through the mist. 

A ride on the ferry, in a light fog or 
mist, will reveal new photographic possi- 
bilities—and will likewise present some ad- 
ditional problems. The usual meaningless 


to your window. 
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By DUSHAN 


When the sun filters through fog, it makes possible a moonlight effect. 


waterfront of warehouses, tugs, freighters, 
etc., as seen from the river, will be agree- 
ably- softened in outline, while the tall 
buildings behind them will group them- 
selves into pleasing and not too detailed 
looming masses. However, in such shots, be 


careful to set your shutter speed to at least 
1/100th of a second so as to stop the vibra- 
tion of the ferryboat; use a correspondingly 
large lens opening; and act quickly before 
the moving scene is gone forever. 
Because fog hides details in landscapes 
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or street pictures, one of the things to bear 
in mind is the necessity of having some 
definite object in the foreground. Let it 
stand out boldly from the delicate back- 
ground. Being the darkest object, because 
least obscured by fog, it will also serve to 
bring into greater relief the silvery greys 
in the distant parts of the picture. 

An unusual type of fog photograph, if 
you are lucky enough to get it, is when the 
sun is peering through the mist and you 
point the camera in the direction of the 
sun. Be sure to use your lens hood in this 
instance. Under such conditions, more- 


over, the exposure should be doubled, since 
the darker side of objects is to be photo- 
graphed. Rays of sunshine falling among 
leafed and mist-shrouded trees splattering 
gold on the sidewalk offer another picture 
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opportunity. And so do wet pavements 
gleaming with reflections, or lake, river, 
and ocean views with anchored, idle boats 
or fishermen in the foreground. 

Another whole group of out of the ordi- 
nary effects can be obtained by taking 
your minicam out at night, in a fog. You’ll 
need a tripod, of course, and a rubber 
focusing cloth to keep your camera dry in 
the long exposures, running into several 
minutes, which you will need to make, 
even with the stop at f4.5, or larger. In 
such pictures, include some source of light, 
either a corner street lamp, or store or 
apartment house light, to cast a glow and 
give substance to the mist. A beautiful 
subject, and one not yet worked to death, 
is a railroad yard in a fog, with tracks 
gleaming under semaphore, yard, and 

(Page 83, please) 


By WALTER D. VERIZZO 


From the International Salon of the Oval Table Suciety. 


Taken at 4 a. m., 5-minute ex- 
posure at f8. 


Says Mr. Verizzo: ‘Coming 
out of the movies late one 
night, I noticed it was ex- 
tremely foggy. I immediately 
seized the opportunity and 
rushed, got my Rolleicord, sun- 
shade (yes, SUN shade), cable 
release and tripod and took an 
elevated train down to the 
lower east side of the city, 
commonly known as “the bow- 
ery.”’ What a night for a mur- 
der! The thick fog was rolling 
over the waterfront and streets 
like a carpet. (You can be sure 
I always kept my tripod ready 
for—well, anything.)” 
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Minicaming 
INSURANCE RACKETEERS 


By Private Detective J. Harry Clement 


The compensation racket costs thousands of dollars 
yearly. Here’s how it works and how insurance companies 
are counter-attacking with candid camera evidence. 


“Sane insurance racketeers with a 
candid camera has the elements of a 
game and a science—but it is a grim busi- 
ness for insurance companies who are be- 
ing mulcted 
out of thou- 
sands of dol- 
lars annually. 

The racket 
is simplicity it- 
self. The rack- 
eteer starts 
with an insur- 
ance’ policy or 
takes one out. 
An accident 
occurs — or 

; one is faked— 
and the racketeer claims he has been seri- 
ously injured. When company doctors 
can’t disprove the insured’s claims, the 
company is obliged to pay weekly compen- 
sation. This may be $25 a week, or per- 
haps much more, depending on the size 
and nature of the policy involved. 

For a while insurance companies were 
helpless. They 
paid large 
sums on false 
claims. Final- 
ly, they found 
a defense 
weapon — the 
minicam. 

Now insur- 
ance company 
budget# pro- 
vide for can- 
did camera 





Fig. I—This is not 
an evidence shot. 


Fig. 2— This is an 
evidence photograph. 





and motion picture 
shots of insurance ben- 
eficiaries. Thousands 
of dollars are spent, 
not for salon prints, 
but for pictures like 
those on this page. 

When the company 
gets evidence against 
an insured, the case is 
taken to court, and the 
picture evidence is 
shown to the jury. 

Fig. 1 for example, Fig. 3—The above sub- 
shows a man who was _ iect was collecting in- 

zZ surance because of @ 
collecting insurance “broken” back. 
compensation for an 
injured knee. Because, as result of an acci- 
dent, he couldn’t bend his knee, he said he 
couldn’t hold a job. He was collecting 
$40 a week. 

The investigator taking this photograph 
knew he did not have an evidence shot. 
But the next moment he drew in his 
breath and snapped Fig. 2. The insured, 
immersed in his tire-changing task, forgot 
about the supposed knee injuries. 

This shot saved the insurance company 
$40 a week. No wonder they think noth- 
ing of paying $10 to $35 a day plus cost of 
film to the cameramen who gather evi- 
dence like. this. 

Most insurance companies have their 
own claim adjusters and investigators but 
others turn the work over to detective 
agencies. The amateur photographer can 
contact either the insurance claim adjuster 
or the private detective agencies. He fur- 
nishes photographic equipment, but is 
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or street pictures, one of the things to bear 
in mind is the necessity of having some 
definite object in the foreground. Let it 
stand out boldly from the delicate back- 
ground. Being the darkest object, because 
least obscured by fog, it will also serve to 
bring into greater relief the silvery greys 
in the distant parts of the picture. 

An unusual type of fog photograph, if 
you are lucky enough to get it, is when the 
sun is peering through the mist and you 
point the camera in the direction of the 
sun. Be sure to use your lens hood in this 
instance. Under such conditions, more- 


over, the exposure should be doubled, since 
the darker side of objects is to be photo- 
graphed. Rays of sunshine falling among 
leafed and mist-shrouded trees splattering 
gold on the sidewalk offer another picture 
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opportunity. And so do wet pavements 
gleaming with reflections, or lake, river, 
and ocean views with anchored, idle boats 
or fishermen in the foreground. 

Another whole group of out of the ordi- 
nary effects can be obtained by taking 
your minicam out at night, in a fog. You’ll 
need a tripod, of course, and a rubber 
focusing cloth to keep your camera dry in 
the long exposures, running into several 
minutes, which you will need to make, 
even with the stop at 4.5, or larger. In 
such pictures, include some source of light, 
either a corner street lamp, or store or 
apartment house light, to cast a glow and 
give substance to the mist. A beautiful 
subject, and one not yet worked to death, 
is a railroad yard in a fog, with tracks 
gleaming under semaphore, yard, and 
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By WALTER D. VERIZZO 


From the International Salon of the Oval Table Suciety. 


Taken at 4 a. m., 5-minute ex- 
posure at f8. 


Says Mr. Verizzo: ‘Coming 
out of the movies late one 
night, I noticed it was ex- 
tremely foggy. I immediately 
seized the opportunity and 
rushed, got ny Rolleicord, sun- 
shade (yes, SUN shade), cable 
release and tripod and took an 
elevated train down to the 
lower east side of the city, 
commonly known as “the bow- 
ery.”” What a night for a mur- 
der! The thick fog was rolling 
over the waterfront and streets 
like a carpet. (You can be sure 
I always kept my tripod ready 
for—well, anything.)”’ 
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Minicaming 
INSURANCE RACKETEERS 


By Private Detective J. Harry Clement 


The compensation racket costs thousands of dollars 
yearly. Here’s how it works and how insurance companies 
are counter-attacking with candid camera evidence. 


ATCHING insurance racketeers with a 
C candid camera has the elements of a 
game and a science—but it is a grim busi- 
ness for insurance companies who are be- 
ing mulcted 
out of thou- 
sands of dol- 
lars annually. 

The racket 
is simplicity it- 
self. The rack- 
eteer starts 
with an insur- 
ance policy or 
takes one out. 
An accident 
occurs — or 
one is faked— 
and the racketeer claims he has been seri- 
ously injured. When company doctors 
can’t disprove the insured’s claims, the 
company is obliged to pay weekly compen- 
sation. This may be $25 a week, or per- 
haps much more, depending on the size 
and nature of the policy involved. 

For a while insurance companies were 
helpless. They 
paid large 
sums on false 
claims. Final- 
ly, they found 
a defense 
weapon — the 
minicam. 

Now insur- 
ance company 
budget# pro- 
vide for can- 





Fig. 1—This is not 
an evidence shot. 


4 Fig. 2— This is an 
did c amera ooliedes photograph. 





and motion picture 
shots of insurance ben- 
eficiaries. Thousands 
of dollars are spent, 
not for salon prints, 
but for pictures like 
those on this page. 
When the company 
gets evidence against 
an insured, the case is 
taken to court, and the 
picture evidence is 
shown to the jury. 
Fig. 1 for example, 





Fig. 3—The above sub- 
shows a man who was _ ject was collecting in- 


surance because of a 
“broken” back. 


collecting insurance 
compensation for an 
injured knee. Because, as result of an acci- 
dent, he couldn’t bend his knee, he said he 
couldn’t hold a job. He was collecting 
$40 a week. 

The investigator taking this photograph 
knew he did not have an evidence shot. 
But the next moment he drew in his 
breath and snapped Fig. 2. The insured, 
immersed in his tire-changing task, forgot 
about the supposed knee injuries. 

This shot saved the insurance company 
$40 a week. No wonder they think noth- 
ing of paying $10 to $35 a day plus cost of 
film to the cameramen who gather evi- 
dence like this. 

Most insurance companies have their 
own claim adjusters and investigators but 
others turn the work over to detective 
agencies. The amateur photographer can 
contact either the insurance claim adjuster 
or the private detective agencies. He fur- 
nishes photographic equipment, but is 
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paid for his time and film. 

Persons claiming permanent disability 
compensation often go to rural retreats. 
Under the pretext of being in rest homes 
they may indulge in extended vacations. 
Away from the eye of investigators and 
neighbors, they forget supposed injuries. 
i’ve scen men who claimed permanent dis- 
ability running tractors and pitching hay. 
In one case, for instance, I trailed a man 
who had been collecting compensation for 
years for an injured spine. He said he 
could not bend his back. However, when 
the cameraman and I arrived at a ranch 
owned by this man’s brother, we found 
the supposedly injured man papering the 
roof of a small milk house, (Fig. 3). Three 
hundred feet of action film showing this 
man climbing up and down a shaky lad- 
der with a large roll of roofing paper on 
his shoulder removed all doubt as to his 
lack of physical disability. 

Photographic evidence, naturally, must 
be made without the knowledge of the 
subject. An investigator is lucky to get 
within fifty feet. This necessitates the use 
of a telephoto lens. When motion pictures 
are projected on the screen in the court 
room it is essential that the individuals in- 
volved be recognizable beyond any doubt. 
For this reason sharp pictures are required. 
A knowledge-of exposure, light and lenses 
is necessary. Pictures often are taken under 
adverse lighting conditions. A subject may 
crawl around on crutches all day until 
the neighbors are 
asleep, and then set 
out on a “binge”. 

A photograph of a 
subject drinking is not 
adequate evidence. It 
proves nothing. But 
it’s another matter 
when the subject gets 
drunk, forgets his sup- 
posed injuries and ca- 
vorts about like a 
yearling calf. Then 
the caméra clicks and 
uncontrovertable _ evi- 
dence is recorded on 
imperishable film. 





Fig. 4—Not an 
evidence shot. 
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Fig. 4 shows a subject who claimed he 
couldn’t move without a walking stick or 
cr.tch. He used to hobble around town, 
but did not hesitate to take a job as a 
traveling salesman in another city. Trail- 
ing him there, the operative saw the sub- 
ject throw away his cane, pick up a case 
of samples and go to work. 

In one case, one of our operatives, ac- 
companied by a camerawoman, shadowed 
a supposedly crippled subject for eight 
days. During all this time nothing out of 
the way happened and our investigator 
was about to write the 
word legitimate on the 
subject’s compensation 
claim. However, dur- 
ing the late afternoon 
of this last day, the 
subject walked by two 
automobiles in which 
the bumpers were 
locked together. Both 
of the cars were driven 
by women. The sub- 
ject, I suppose in an 
effort to play the hero, 
forgot his injury and 
proceeded to lift the 
two cars apart. This action was photo- 
graphed by our camerawoman, and shown 
in court. The subject was convicted of fraud. 

The photographs in this article are not 
from court records but were posed by my 
assistants to simulate actual evidence pic- 
tures on which we had collaborated. 

The camera also plays a part in law 
suits arising from accidents, divorce suits, 
patent infringement, and property settle- 
ment cases. But at all times, there are two 
very important demands made of legal 
photographic evidence. No court will rec- 
ognize a motion picture scene which is run 
at a speed other than that at which it was 
taken. Photographers, in hopes of satisfy- 
ing their clients, sometimes attempt to dis- 
tort a subject’s action by speeding up the 
projector. The other rule is that there 
can be no splices other than those connect- 
ing the hundred foot rolls. On stills, there 
must be no retouching on the original neg- 
ative. 





Fig. 5—A good 
evidence shot. 
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“TOO GOOD” 


Lenses 





In photographs like the above, maximum sharpness is desired to maintain 
the ruggedness of the portrayal.—Leica photo by Alfred Boch. 


By Augustus Wolfman 


What can be done with a lens which has too much definition and detail? 
The use of diffusion, soft focus lenses and other methods 
are here authoritatively presented. 


T’s too good!” Rarely is a lens described 
in this manner. When minicams were 
first introduced many chided the claims 
made for the “eye” of the small camera. 
Films, then, were unable to reproduce the 


detail resolved by the remarkable new 
lenses. Emulsions and develop®rs have 
since been greatly improved. Now the 
candid camera photographer is not sur- 
prised to hear someone exclaim, “It’s too 





good!” when viewing a print. The little wrinkles 


arcund Mary’s eyes; the unevenness of her 


makeup—we did not notice them when making 
her portrait. The highly corrected eye of the 
camera, however, has picked up and recorded 
every little detail. In ordinary snapshots and 
commercial photographs we welcome such faith- 
ful recording of detail, but for portraits and 
many landscapes the sharp-cutting ability of a 
minicam lens may be a detriment. 

Are we going to shop aro:nd for a cheaper, 
less corrected lens? It would be just like re- 
moving a high powered motor from a car and 
replacing it with a cheaper motor because much 
driving is done in city streets wher: speed and 
power is not necessary. But, many times, that 
extra power will be missed. The same is true 
with the lens. Its ability to reproduce all the 
minute detail in the subject is needed, even if 
the photographer engages in considerable por- 
traiture and landscape photography. If we 
desire to eliminate some of the detail, a modifier 
can do the trick, just like a governor on a high 
powered car will reduce its speed. 

A simple expedient—a piece of gauze—will 
perform the task. It is placed over the lens 
hood, secured with a rubber band, and the 
picture made. The sharp lines formed by the 
lens are “broken up”; many minute details dis- 
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Three portraiture methods with 
the same subject: 


Left — Soft focus lens, Thambar 
90 mm, f2.2. Wide open at 1/20th. 


Center—Diftused portrait made with 
gauze in front of lens. Elmar 90 mm, 
f4 1/4th second. 


Bottom—Same lens and exposure as 
above, but without gauze. 


—Photos by the author. 
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appear and the entire picture has a soft, 
diffused appearance. 

How does the gauze do the trick? If 
you focus on a distant object with a ground 
glass camera you will find the answer. 
Near objects appear “mushy,” without 
any distinct details in them, and seem to 
flatten out. Now, see what happens when 
a piece of gauze is placed over the lens 
head—which is very close to the lens. Each 
little strand of the gauze is highly out of 
focus and flattened out; the whole picture 
area is affected, producing the soft, dif- 
fused effect. It is obvious that the closer 
the mesh of the gauze or the greater 
the number of layers of gauze used, 
the greater the diffusion. A word 
of caution is necessary here. Don’t 
get too ambitious. A little diffusion 
may lend a pleasant softness to a 
photograph but when overdone the 
print may appear like a photo 
made in a smoke filled room. 

Sometimes it is desired to have a 
slight diffusion in the center of the 
picture and the effect increased to- 
wards the edges. To do this, light a 
cigarette and touch the center of 
the gauze with the lighted end to 
burn a small hole in the gauze. The 
light passing through the hole 
is unaffected, while that coming 
through the edges of the lens is dif- 


Scene made with sharp miniature camera 
lens. Elmar 50 mm., f6.3, at 1/100th second. 
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fused by the gauze, producing the effect 
described above. 

Manufacturers supply accessories to per- 
form the same task as the gauze—perhaps 
more effectively. These are known as dif- 
fusion discs or filters and are supplied in 
the same form as regular filters, being 
used in the same manner; that is, they are 
slipped over the lens. Usually, they con- 
sist of optically flat glass or celluloid upon 
which is a pattern which diffuses the light. 
In the movie industry, diffusion filters are 


Print from same negative as below, but diffused by means 
of gauze over enlarging lens.—Photos by Franz Reichert. 































used considerably and supplied in many 
degrees of diffusion. The minicam user 
can order them from the filter makers 
who supply the Hollywood studios with 
the various effect filters. 
‘One question is undoubtedly in the 
reader’s mind—‘“‘Why are expensive spe- 
cial soft-focus lenses made, when diffu- 
sion can be produced by a piece of 
gauze?” There is quite a difference. The 
special lens produces “soft-focus” pic- 
tures, while the gauze is used for “dif- 
fusion” effects. 

When speaking of lenses one usually 
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refers to aberrations, or lens defects, such 
as chromatic aberration, spherical aberra- 
tion, coma, astigmatism, etc. In making a 
highly corrected lens, the lens maker strives 
to eliminate these aberrations as complete- 
ly as possible so that extremely sharp, un- 
distorted images and detail will be repro- 
duced. With special soft-focus lenses one 
or two of these aberrations are purposely 
left uncorrected; in better types it is usual- 
ly only spherical aberration. 

The effect produced by such a lens is 
quite unique. Its principle is somewhat 
like that of a composite picture consisting 
of many portraits printed one over the 
other. There are really many images over- 
lapping each other. And, what is extreme- 
ly important is that there is an underlying 
sharp image. The center of the lens forms 












Scene made in normal manner with “sharp- 
cutting’ minicam lens. 


Right—Diffusion produced in the enlarger. 
Highlights and shadows are greyed, but the 
general effect is more pleasant than in 
straight print.—Leica photos by Alfred Boch. 
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the sharp image and from this center por- 
tion to the edges the spherical aberration 
increases. The overlapping images pro- 
duce a soft molded effect which is impos- 
sible to simulate through the use of gauze 
or diffusion filters. 

Because the aberration increases to- 
wards the edges of such a lens the soft- 
focus effect can be minimized by closing 
down the diaphragm which eliminates the 
light coming through the edge portions. In 
fact, when making portraits with a soft- 
focus lens it is best to make exposures at 
various diaphragm openings so that there 
is a range of soft-focus effects from which 
to select. 

Despite all that has been said about the 
enhancing of pictures through the use of 
diffusion or soft-focus, the photographer 
will, many times, be confronted with a 
situation wherein he cannot decide whether 
to introduce this special effect in his nega- 
tive or not. It would certainly be a 
boon if a sharp negative could be made 
first and then diffusion introduced sub- 
sequently, at will. Actually, this is quite 
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simple. Just slip a piece of gauze or a 
diffusion filter over the enlarger lens when 
making the print. 

Why, then, even think of introducing 
the diffusion directly in the negative? 
There is a reason—the effects are not 
quite the same. We must remember that 
printing is in effect an opposite pro- 
cedure to exposing the negative and the 
results produced are also reverse in this 
case. When the negative is diffused the 
highlights spread into the shadows. Diffu- 
sion during enlarging does the opposite— 
the shadows blend into the highlights, so 
that the latter are degraded and in addi- 
tion light objects are made to appear 
smaller. 

When in doubt and whenever possible 
it is always best to make two exposures, 
one normally and the other with the aid 
of a diffusing medium. As far as diffusion 
during enlarging is concerned, there are 
always those subjects of which originally 
only a sharp negative was made and 
which may look better if the print is dif- 
fused. 

Many subjects will be greatly enhanced 
through the use of diffusion. Its greatest 
adaptation will be found in portraiture, 
especially of women, both young and old. 
To youth it adds glitter, charm, glamour, 
and perhaps mystery, for its suppression 
of detail and treatment in masses leaves 
much to the imagination. In portraits of 
the aged it preserves the venerability chis- 
eled by the years, yet subdues the numer- 
ous physical manifestations wrought by 
the viscitudes of life. 

Soft-focus or diffusion will also turn 
many a commonplace scene into those 
“green pastures” we are seeking on the 
opposite side of the fence. Here again it 
gives an added sense of depth and mys- 
tery. However, it is difficult to judge how 
a scene will reproduce through the use 
of diffusion so in this case particularly it 
is advisable to make both normal and dif- 
fused shots of the subject. 

A factor of importance to the success of 
diffusion or soft-focus is the lighting of 
the subject. When introducing this special 
effect contrasts are flattened so that the 


lighting should be somewhat contrasty, for 
if it is originally flat the final print will 
have the semblance of a fogged photo- 
graph. Taking diffused photographs out of 
doors at noon, when the sun is high in the 
heavens and not casting any marked 
shadows, should be avoided. The proper 
time is early morning or preferably late 
afternoon, when the sunlight is coming 
from a side, acting as a spotlight on a 
subject. 

Spotlights are used indoors. A subject 
having light hair should be spotlighted 
from one side or the back. In the latter 
case, the result is a halo effect around the 
subject. The extent of the use of spot- 
lights and contrasty lighting is dictated by 
the amount of diffusion or soft focus in- 
troduced. The greater it is, the more con- 
trasty the lighting should be for good re- 
sults. In fact, if a soft focus lens is used 
wide open, in which case the greatest 
diffusion is had, it may be found that the 
only lighting of sufficient contrast to pro- 
duce suitable results is direct sunlight. 

The final matter to consider when em- 
ploying diTusion is the choice of the film 
and its development. Since diffusion re- 
sults in considerable softening of the 
image, it will be found that a medium 
speed film, having a higher inherent con- 
trast, may be preferable to a super-speed 
type of film, unless the photographer is in- 
tent upon obtaining as much softness as 
possible. 

Development should be full to bring out 
all the delicate tones in the subject, but 
this does not infer that the film should be 
over-developed. Over-development, be- 
sides aggravating the grain size, consider- 
ably increases contrast and may produce 
harsh results. Preference should be given 
the compromise type of developer over the 
straight paraphenylene-diamine-glycin de- 
veloper, for the former will produce better 
gradation and is more efficient in bring- 
ing up the shadow detail. When making 
the print, be sure to select the proper con- 
trast of paper, and give an exposure which 
allows a full development of from one and 
a half to two minutes, insuring the utmost 
quality of the negative being reproduced. 

° 
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A Camera Carnival 


By Alajos Schuszler 


How winter sports scenes can be shot right in town 
if the proper opportunity comes along. 


Y THE time this story goes to press, the _ palace of sport to its last inch of space, for 
B second annual North American Win- predictions of a real old-fashioned white 
ter Sports Carnival will be delighting eager winter have been rife, and have aroused 
spectators and enthusiasts at New York’s the dormant expectations of Jack Frost’s 
famous Madison Square Garden. If last devotees. 
year’s inaugural session was a criterion, The assignment being a new one to me, 
the present one should tax:the immense I could hardly wait to get inside and start 
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shooting. It was rather problematical to decide on 
the best routine to follow, and what equipment to 
take. As results later proved, my decisions were 
accurate; I doubt if I would act otherwise on future 
occasions. 

I loaded my faithful Rolleiflex camera with S. S. 
Pan. film (6x6 centimeter, f3.8 Zeiss-Tessar lens). 
This camera had shot nearly 10,000 times for me 
during the previous three years, indoors and out, 
under every conceivable situation, and I have taken 
2,000 more during the past year. I know what it can 
do! It was slung over my shoulder in its “ever-ready” 
case; I seldom use the regular case. 

As a result of my athletic years, when every ounce 
of togs mattered, I always travel as lightly as possible. 
Awarm sweat- 
er in place of 
an overcoat; 
wool gloves 
that can be 
slipped on and 
off quickly, 
and water- 


casins 
proved ideal 
for the assign- 
ment. 

In my hip 
pocket I had 
my tripod, 
which col- 
lapses to a 
mere eight 
inches, and 
equipped with 
a ball head swivel top. It’s a neat, sleek, efficient 
combination, the only one I ever use. The slight 
bulge it causes, however, evokes apprehensive glances 
from occasional timid citizens, and even suspicious 
looks from policemen. 

A Weston photo-electric exposure meter in my 
breast pocket; a Leudi exposure meter and a small 
electric lamp in my vest pockets; a sun-shade, cable 
release and twelve rolls of film in my coat pockets 
completed my photographic armament. (The films 
had been removed from their packings to facilitate 
storage.) Thus I entered on an evening’s fun that I 
shall long remember. 

The large marquee over the main entrance to 
Madison Square Garden blazed on all sides with 
(Page 91, please) 
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Fig. 3 is 
the middle 
shot. 
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Firemen going to work. A striking silhouette caught at 
a relatively small lens opening. Hawkeye camera, 
1/25th at fll. 


FIRE! 


By R. L. Rode 


s a Boy I used to run after fire engines. 
A Now I run after fire pictures. 

A minicam is the only practical camera 
for fire pictures because you can carry it 
with you at all times. Use the fastest film 
and lens available. But fire pictures also 
can be made at surprisingly slow exposures 
and interesting silhouette effects obtained. 

A 1/50 to 1/100 second exposure will, 
usually succeed in “freezing” the licking 
flames. An entirely different effect is ob- 
tainable by means of a 1-second time expo- 
sure using a tripod. 

An exposure meter is of limited value at 
a fire because of the rapid variation of the 
light intensity of the flames. The best way 
is to make a dozen shots at various expo- 
sures. If you average one good picture in 
ten you are doing well. 

I like the excitement, the uncertainty 
and the difficult photographic working 
conditions found at a fire. 

There is always a market for good fire 
pictures. Newspapers are always glad to 
use fire pictures and pay three to five dol- 


lars each. Insurance companies use adver- 
tising and sometimes pay handsome prices. 

Fire Engineering, 24 West 40th St., New 
York, and Insurance Pictorial, 22 East 
Ohio St., Indianapolis, Ind., pay good 
rates. Also interested in fire and news 
oddities is the Elliott Service Company, 
242 West 55th St., New York, and illus- 
trated Current News, New Haven, Conn. 
The latter companies buy photographs for 
window displays. 

The photographs illustrating this article 
are from the many fire pictures I have 
taken during recent months. 


1/10th at f6.3. A one-second exposure is not unusual in 
taking fire pictures. 
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PORTRAIT OF A CAT 


From the International Salon of the Oval Table Society. 


By ALICE BENEDICT 


By Kenneth Miller 


Lome they are front parlor cats or 
back yard tabbies, their savage ances- 
try makes them interesting camera subjects. 

The above “portrait” is a fine example 
of the combination photoflood-daylight il- 
lumination which is favored by many pet 
photographers. The camera was two feet 
from the subject and focused on the eyes. 
Three photofloods permitted a 1/25th 
second exposure. 

My preference, however, runs toward 
less aristocratic tabby types. It all started 
ome day when we found a half-starved 
kitten at the doorstep meowing for dear 
life. In return for a saucer of milk, the 
kitten was not adverse to modeling for a 


few figure studies. The hext day she was 
still with us. In fact she hung around for 
months and I never did find out whether 
it was the life of a cat-model she liked or 
our “Grade A”. Possibly it was a conspir- 
acy on the part of the milk company or 
the film manufacturers, or both. At any 
rate, Kitty drank lots of milk and I ex- 
posed lots of film. 

I would put her on the window sill and 
set up a couple of photofloods on the 
shadow side. These I turned off until 
ready to shoot. Cats are more at ease in 
dim light. Turning the floods on for a 
minute at a time, I make an exposure the 
instant before an anticipated movement. 





This is the way to catch life-like and 
amusing poses. This method also keeps 
the animal’s pupils fairly dilated when 
concentrated light causes them to contract. 
Photoflash also is good be- 
cause it enables you to work 
in dim light and the cat’s 
eyes retain all their charac- 
teristic feline ardor. Another 
advantage of flash is the 
ability to stop down without 
danger of underexposure. 
In the beginning, expo- 
sure is a confusing problem 
when photographing ani- 
mals because fur is a poor 
reflector. In fact, it absorbs 
light. This necessitates giv- 
ing approximately four times 
what one would consider 
normal exposure. Brown or 
black fur, of course, requires 
even more. Also, the sub- 
jects are relatively small and 
your distance usually is 
three feet from the subject 
or less if possible. This re- 
quires yet additional expo- 
sure. The exposure factors 
I use are four times normal 
exposure for light-colored 
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MONOPOLY 
By EMME GERHARD 
From the International 
Salon of Oval Table 
Society. 


Made on Ag‘a S. S. Film 
by photofloods and day- 
light illumination. Printed 
on chloro - bromide paper, 
Exposure 1/25th. 


cats, eight times for dark oncs, and sixteen 
times for close-ups of dark animals. 

Every town has a large feline popula- 
tion. New York has 1,500,000, they say, 


CANDID CAT SHOTS 


Above—tTabby on the look- 
out for a fish dinner. 


Below — After the meal 
comes the finger bowl. 
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ranging from Angora and Siamese to 
Tenth Avenue tabbies. 

Strange cats must be approached 
slowly. Avoid sudden movements. If 
they run away, wait. When they come 
into range, bide your time, make 
friends. 

If your subject stares directly at the 
shiny lens, ask your sideline assistant 
to attract her attention. Click the 
shutter a few times to accustom her to 
the sound. 

The pictures on this page try to tell 
a story. The straight “portrait” does- 
n’t possess the interest of the action 
pose. If you find a good location, 
bring your model to it. Your assistant 
can hold her attention until you are 
ready. 

White fur should be photographed 
against a dark background, dark fur 
against a light background. 

Kittens have many possibilities and 
since their behavior is less certain 
and their movements more rapid, kick 
up your shutter speed. They are more 
apt to assume funny positions than 
adults, and you need 1/50th second or 
better to catch the action. 

The cat photographer, like the 
sports photographer must know tim- 
ing and anticipate movements. 

Shoot before the action begins. A 
photograph of a blacksmith with arm 
upraised has potential action, but the 
middle or downward arc of his swing 
is meaningless as well as harder to 
catch. ; 

Practice manipulating your camera 
like you would practice scales on your 
piano. Anticipate correct exposure 
and approximate distance so that only 
a split second will be required to bring 
camera into exact focus. Many a good 
shot has been lost by fumbling and 
hesitation. 

Practice shooting cats until you 
know your camera and are sure of 
yourself, and you will be able to get 
candid photos of anybody or anything. 





Photos. by 
Kenneth Miller 








































Backyard 


Dinosaurs 
By Edwin Way Teale 


“Photographing Miniature Monsters” in Oc- 
tober Minicam told how common insects 
may look like antediluvian man-eaters to 
your camera. For more on the subject we 
went to an authority who is neither a pro- 
fessional photographer nor a professional 
“insectologist”’ or whatever you call one who 
studies insects. But the result is more fas- 
cinating than ever. These photographs all 
are of live insects. 


NY ordinary backyard holds a fascinat- 
Rie world full of unbelievable crea- 
tures. Any ordinary camera—with one of 
the three attachments described in this 
article—will carry you right into the fan- 
tastic jungle world teeming at your feet. 

You should have a tripod or other firm 
support. Then, if your camera is a box 
Brownie, all you need -is a portrait at- 
tachment. 

If your camera has a double extension 
bellows it can successfully photograph 
about life size. This can be increased to 
about one and one-half times natural size 
with the use of the supplementary por- 
trait lens. 

The photograph of the young katydid 
on the next page was made with Zeiss 






@ A Praying Mantis balanced on a grass head. This pic- 
ture was snapped at 1-25th second with superpan 


film at fll. Enlargement made from a small part oi 
the negative. 


Camera and Proxar auxiliary lens. Expo- 
sure was 1/5 second at f22. 

If you unscrew the front element of a 
two element lens, and use the rear compo- 
nent only, the subject will be reproduced 
almost twice natural size. 

Another method is the use of a 1-inch 
focal lens in place of the regular lens. A 
l-inch ciné lens can be picked up for a 
few dollars in a second hand store. With 
a 24% x 3% camera, this 1-inch lens gives 
pictures which look like they were taken 
through a microscope. 

The photograph of the hornet’s face on 
next page was made in this way. I used a 
Zeiss. Ideal B camera fitted with a 1-inch 
focal length Wollensak movie lens. The 
double-extension bellows of the 34% x 41%4 
camera and the short focal length lens 
showed the image on the ground glass 
magnified many times. Exposure with two 
photoflood bulbs was 16 séconds, with the 
little lens stopped down to f16. I once 
tried photographing insects through a mag- 
nifying glass, but without much success. 
For all-’round use, the use of the lens 
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extension tube described in “Photograph- 
ing Miniature Monsters” in October 
MinicaM has many advantages. 

Exposures in insect photography run 
all the way from 1/200th of a second to 
several minutes. A tripod and a tilting 
head is recommended. 

Some insects, such. as the Praying 
Mantis, will hold a position for a minute 
at a time. They are ideal subjects, but 
unfortunately most insects are lively fel- 
lows and prone to jump at the wrong 
time. Once I placed an ant on a partic- 
ular weed for the sixth time for it would 
not be quiet for the 1/5th of a second 
needed for the exposure. 

I prefer to use live insects when pos- 
sible. Their poses are more convincing. 
Only with highly magnified 
shots of faces or close-ups of 
parts of the body is it neces- 


sary to use “pickled” subjects that have 
been drugged or treated with formal- 
dehyde. 

A drop of honey sometimes will keep 
a lively insect quiet during the expo- 
sure. When fed some creatures quiver 
their wings or wave their antenna in 
what seems to be an ecstasy of excite- 
ment. These have to be anesthetized 
with a sniff of ammonia. This keeps 
them motionless for several moments. 
Cold is a good anesthetic, too. A few 
minutes in the ice box will do the trick, 

(Page 90, please) 
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Above—Portrait of a hornet. 


Left —A young katydid with 
wings sprouting. 


Below—An ant guarding its aphis 
“cattle” on a rose bush. Back 
lighting, like this, is rarely used 
in photographing insects. Exposure 
1/10th at f22, Agfa S.S. Pan film. 
The small plant lice which supply 
the ant with sweet honeydew can 
be seen along the side of the 
shoot opposite the ant. 
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The Camera That 
SHOT THE COVER 


7 this issue’s cover, Minicam decided 
to test the new MacNichol-Cummins 
one-shot color camera, and the photograph 
was taken by the two men who invented 
and designed the machine. 

It is a beautiful instrument of the single 
reflector type using an eight inch lens and 
5 x 7 inch negatives. The camera is 
7x 8x9 inches in size and weighs approxi- 
mately fourteen pounds. The box is cast 
aluminum. 

It gives balanced negatives without a 
filter in Tungsten light; in daylight a flter 
is used on the lens. All negatives are de- 
veloped in D-76. The negative material is 
the standard Defender Tri-color combina- 
tion film. The yellow and magneta print- 
ing negatives are exposed by the reflected 
beam of light and the blue printing nega- 
tive is exposed by the direct beam of light 
which passes through the mirrored optic- 
ally flat red filter. 





The Color Camera 
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Light Beam through Lens. 

. Transmitted light through Red Filter mirror. 
Reflected light from mirror. 

Blue-green printing negative holder. 

Holder for Yellow and Red printing negatives. 
Mirrored Red optically fla: Jena gla.s filter. 
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The speed of this one-shot camera is 
such that it enables the photographer to 
photograph both still life and living sub- 
jects. The exposure for the picture on the 
cover was 2 second at f .11, and the light- 
ing used was a 2,000 watt spot and a 
2,000 watt lamp diffused. 

Color prints from these negatives can 
be made by any of the recognized methods 
of color printing. 

The print for this cover was made from 
a set of unretouched separation negatives 
with the Defender Chromatone process. 
This print, without any alterations, was 
then delivered to the engraver who made 
his plates directly from the color print. 

The camera is so simple in operation 
that it brings color photography to the 
amateur as well as to the professional. 

For the amateur who wants to make a 
color print, Minicam’ has made available 
duplicate sets of separation negatives from 
which the cover was made. 

(Page 84, please) 
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Fig. 1. The Mediterranean type of pectoral form. 





By JOHN MacSHERRY 


Choosing The Model 


By Dolores Haynes 


The third of a series on ‘Variations in Form’. 


HILE the art student goes to the 
ene for a study of bone and 
muscle structure, the photographer seeks- 
out the ethnologist and studies racial types 
as a background for his understanding of 
human variations. 

All the usual classifications of science, 
however, are useless when we begin to 
consider the forms of breasts. This detail 
presents more variations in form right 
among the women of any one race than 
between separate races, no matter how 
divergent. 

We, are accustomed to thinking of a 
subject’s face, arms and legs as the most 
expressive parts of his body. But artists 
know that the most plastic part of a figure 


is the torso, The statue of Venue de Milo 
is still beautiful without arms. More than 
one broken remnant of an ancient statue, 
with stone arms and legs destroyed, still 
live in art museums by virtue of the 
rhythm and form of the torso alone. No 
wonder the torso so often is the center of 
interest in figure studies. 

The three divisions of the torso, from 
the interpretive point of view, are the 
chest, waist and pelvis, the latter being 
measured by a line just above the bulge 
of the hips. These divisions afford ap- 
proximately equal masses. 

While the male figure may retain its 
shapliness up to middle and even ad- 
vanced age, the female figure is not so 
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fortunate. The inroads of age and the 
wearing of brassiers, lack of exercise or 
excessive athletics, all conspire against the 
beauty of skin texture, muscle and tissue 
tone. Few women after the age of 25 are 
desirable as photographic models. The 
heaviness of maturity which sculptors and 
painters can represent very well, is not 
readily handled photographically. The 
lens is too faithful in recording detail, ex- 
cept with soft focus lenses and lighting to 
disregard texture and interpret the study 
in terms of lines and masses. 

The distinguishing elements of breast 
types are size, spacing, roundness, and the 
shape of the curves of the upper and 
lower surfaces. The spacing is especially 
important in frontal views like Fig. 1. The 
position and direction of the nipple is also 
a primary consideration in three-quarter 
studies, as in Fig. 2. 

The breast; like every human charac- 


Fig. 2. The basic European type is characterized by 
the concavity of the curve of the upper surface of the 
breast and convexity below. The model below was 
covered with gilt paint and lighted with three photo- 
floods. One light was four feet to the left and 
one was five feet to the right of the camera. The third 
was above and almost directly in front of the camera, 
six feet from the model. Made on Eastman Pan 
Portrait film, % second at {8 Photograph by Sam 
Rosenthal. 
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teristic, varies greatly with age, race, etc. 
The pear shaped, or Oriental type is 
idealized by artists, but rarely interpreted 
by photographers. It has greater round- 
ness and is strongly convex on top. The 
nipple is horizontal and points outwardly, 
the curves above and below being approx- 
imately equal. 

The mature type is like the Oriental, 
but more globular. 

In the European type, the lower curve 
has the full roundness of the Oriental, but 
the nipple is above the center, pointing 
slightly upward. The curve of the upper 
surface is concave instead of convex as 
in the Oriental type. 

The American Girl type (Fig. 4.) is 
small and triangular. It generally is asso- 
ciated with an athletic figure. It has the 
symmetry and compactness idealized in 
Spartan sculptures. For modern figure 
studies the photographer is apt to choose 
this type. 

The Greek sculptured type is apt to be 
a little more rounded of breast than the 
more modern model. 

The Mediterranean type model may be 
an Italian miniature madonna, with close, 
rounded breasts. 

Youthful Ethiopian types, according to 
recent visitors, show many of the features 
of the Nordic, but maturity and senility 
follow quickly making the model photo- 
graphically interesting for but a few years 
of her life. 

In posing a figure for the best repre- 
sentation of the breasts the model should 
be instructed to breathe deeply and to 


hold herself erect, whether sitting or 


standing. 

In figure work, unlike portraiture, it is 
necessary to have all parts in focus. Light- 
ing should be flat. Some of the modern 
representations are unbeautiful more be- 
cause of harsh lighting than incorrect 
choice of model or pose. Heavy shadows 
and dark backgrounds are not generally 
in keeping with the subject matter. 

If flood lights are used, a diffusing 
screen of cheesecloth or other material 
should be employed in front of the lights. 
The illumination should be relatively ever 
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Fig. 3. By RALPH HABURTON 
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with just enough variation to show con- 
tour. 

A figure study can have as much ex- 
pression as a face. It is no exaggeration 
of language to speak of torso portraiture. 

When action is brought into the repre- 
sentation of a nude figure, care must be 
taken not to make the pose melodramatic, 
forced and artificial, lest the portrait qual- 
ity be lost. Some tricky semi-nudes at- 
tempt drama and succeed at melodrama. 


Fig. 4. 
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These are more apt to be “naked” than 
nude, and the flying draperies that are 
supposed to give them the modesty that 
censors demand result only in suggestive- 


ness. 

Such books as Victor Perard’s “Anat- 
omy and Drawing” are a valuable addi- 
tion to the photographer’s library because 
it shows him the. construction under the 
surface details he is representing, and is 
especially valuable when posing the model. 


The American girl type has small, triangular, well spaced breasts characteristic of a svelte and 


athletic figure.—Photo by John MacSherry. 
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Photographing “‘Ghosts’’ 


By Herbert C. McKay 


A “sensational” expose of miracles of the 1860’s and how the 
amateur makes his spirit photographs today. 


N TURNING through an old photo- 
O graphic magazine, the Philadelphia 
Photographer of June, 1869, the opening 
paragraph in one of the articles was: 

“New York has been the scene of con- 
siderable excitement and interest, caused 
by the investigation of so-called spiritual 
photography. 

“The defendant was William H. Mum- 
ler, who claimed to have the~ power of 
calling from their repose, the sacred dead, 
to be by him photographed in the most 
bungling and inartistic style. 

“To the astonishment of all, Mumler 
not excepted, the police justice discharged 
the complaint instantly, on the ground 
that the prosecution had not proven the 
manner in which Mumler operated. Why 
did they fail to do this? Because the Jus- 
tice denied an order to seize the apparatus 
of Mumler at the time the complaint was 
lodged, consequently but one course was 
left, and that was to prove that pictures 
exactly similar could be made by natural 
means, and that the said natural means 
could be so used as to confound the most 
shrewd and wide awake person. This has 
been done repeatedly and persons who 
understood photography and all of its var- 





Fig. 1. The subject’s “‘soul voice” sits down for a chat. 





Fig. 2. The “spirit” leaving the body. An effect easily 
obtained by means of double exposure, as described in 
this article. 
ious details were completely fooled includ- 
ing no less person than Mr. P. T. Barnum. 
These people watched the whole process 
from cleaning the glass to the develop- 
ment of the negative and failed to dis- 
cover the trick; to all of this they solemnly 

swore.” 

So we find that even seventy years ago 
the fakers were using photography for 
their own end. Today, fortunately, spirit 
photography is not taken too seriously, but 
does provide a source of mystification and 
amusement. 

In the old days, and in more recent 
ones too, spirit photography has been 
accomplished by very elaborate means. 
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$10 for Trick Effect Pictures 


This. article covers only a few of the 
possibilities open to ingenious camera 
fans. Let’s see what trick effects you 
can get with your camera. Send prints 
with a description of how each was 
made. For each one used by Minicam, 
$10 will be paid. Address “Trick Ef- 
fects’, Minicam Magazine, 22 E. 12th, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 











For example, a rough portrait, painted in 
a radio-active material, is placed under a 
table cover. On it the plate holder is laid. 
A long exposure results in a negative on 
the plate that was laid face down on the 
table. The commonest means however 
was plain double exposure such as we will 
describe here. 

The work which is easy for the amateur 
to do is based upon the motion picture 
technique, evolved to such intricate detail 
in the period immediately before the in- 
troduction of talking pictures, and which 
have been used even since that time in 
such things as the Invisible Man. 

The whole basis of this type of trick 
photography is that of multiple exposure. 
Everyone is familiar with the effect of an 
accidental double exposure, resulting in 
two images on one film. In such a film 
we note two points. The two images 
have a transparency which makes them 
appear to be “ghost” images. The other 
point is that the values which predominate 
are the highlights. In other words the 
highlights of both images are highlights in 
the finished print with very little detail 
showing through. This is to be expected 
because the highlight in the negative is 
produced by the reduction of practically 
all of the silver, so that the comparatively 
light deposit of the shadow or halftone 
of one image crossing a highlight of the 
other image would be totally lost. 

So we find a very unsatisfactory mixture 
in the shadow portion but a retention of 
identity in the highlight. This gives us.a 
kev to the method of operation. 

The secret lies in exposing for just that 
portion of the image you desire to record 
and the exclusion of other portions of the 
various images. This may be done in 
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two ways. The first is by the use of a 
mask directly in front of the lens which 
will cut out a portion of the scene. How- 
ever, it is difficult to divide a scene into 
more than three portions by this method, 
although it has the advantage of pro- 
ducing such a delicate blend that it is 
practically impossible to detect any evi- 
dence of the multiple exposure in the 
finished print. 

The second method is the masking of 
the object itself through the use of black 
velvet. When black velvet is used as a 
background and to surround the object, 
and the lighting is arranged to keep as 
much of the intense light off the velvet 
as possible, the portion of the film upon 
the velvet would be recorded is practically 
unexposed. This is due to the very low 
reflecting quality of black velvet. Thus 
we can confine the exposed portions of 
the film to the actual object itself. 

The equipment which is necessary be- 
yond the black velvet is merely a set of 
cardboard masks to be placed in an ordin- 
ary square filter holder. These cardboard 
masks are cut out of any ordinary thin 
cardboard and then painted black. The 





Fig. 3. Use of a card table or other open structure 

strengthens the illusion. Although the subject’s body was 

behind the table it cannot be seen due to the nature of 
the photographic exposure, 
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first mask which we will consider is that 
which was at one time widely sold to 
amateurs under the name of “Duplicator”. 
This is a piece of cardboard in which a 
chord of a disc is cut out. 

The amount of cutout is roughly one 
lateral third of the circle representing the 
size of the front of the lens. The tripli- 
cator is made in the same way except that 
two masks are used. The segments are 
about 1/5 of the lateral diameter of the 
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film. At the same time the rewind of 
the film should be tightened up and 
held during the winding so that the ten- 
sion on the takeup will not move the film. 
In the absence of such a coupled exposing 
device, of course, such precautions are 
not necessary. 

When using the triple mask set, the 
same thing is done except that the subject 
is placed in the center as well as at both 
sides and thus a triple exposure is ob- 
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TRICK MASKS 
The construction and use of these masks is fully explained in the article. 
1. Duplicator. 2. Outside mask for triplicator. 1 and 2 are used ively on opposite sides of lens. 3. Center 
mask for triplicator, 4. Type of irregular spot mask to photograph some small area without exposing rest of film, 


as in the “miniatures.” 


front of the lens. One mask is a slit 
which is placed directly in front of the 
center of the lens, while the other is a 
chored similar to the one used on the 
duplicator but narrower. Beyond this, the 
only requirement is an absolutely rigid 
tripod because the one essential to avoid 
an appearance of faking is to have the 
details of solid objects in the background 
exactly register during the two exposures. 

When the duplicator is used, the cam- 
era is set on a tripod and care taken to 
see that it is firm and rigid. The finder 
serves to indicate the field of view al- 
though with a reflecting camera or one 
with a ground glass this can be observed 
directly. The subject is placed on the side 
of the field which is open to the open 
segment of the mask and the exposure is 
made. The mask is then reversed so that 
it covers the opposite side of the lens while 
the subject is placed in the opposite side 
of the field and the exposure is repeated. 
It may be added that in using 35 mm. 
cameras double exposures may be ob- 
tained by turning the rewind lever to the 
rewind position thus throwing the sprocket 
feed device out of engagement with the 





tained. This is all there is to making 
simple multiple exposures. 

Now let us assume that we wish to make 
a photograph of the head of some person 
resting upon a table. In this case the 
duplicator is used vertically rather than 
horizontally. The table is arranged so that 
the top of the table is just above the center 
line of the picture area. The table should 
be: covered with a cloth which hangs over 
the front edge of the table and this 
portion should be the exact center of the 
picture where the blending of the two 
exposures will take place. A paper pie- 
plate has a notch cut in it so it will just 
fit around the neck of your subject. 


The subject kneels immediately behind 
the table with the chin resting in the pie 
plate which has been placed around the 
neck. If you have sufficient light to make 
a snapshot exposure the head is held well 
above the table with the plate around the 
neck thus adding to the illusion of the 
neck resting on the plate itself. The sub- 
ject should press the neck well forward to 
the edge of the table and the picture 
should be taken at a rather low angle 
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that is with the lens just about four to six 
inches above the level of the table. The 
duplicator is placed with the opening at 
the top of the lens and the exposure is 
made. 

After the exposure has been made the 
subject is removed from the picture area, 
the duplicator placed on the bottom of 
the lens and a second exposure made 
showing that there is nothing behind the 
table. Of course the lighter and the more 
open the structure of the table the more 
convincing will be the illusion. For that 
reason a card table is usually shown. If 
this picture were to be made with the 
front of the table draped clear down to 
the floor the method of operation would 
be obvious almost at a glance, but when 
the photograph shows the open parts of 
the table and you can see right through 
the legs and on into the farther parts of 
the room, the illusion is complete and the 
effect is mystifying to the extreme. 

The photograph of someone holding his 
head in his own hand is somewhat more 
difficult and requires the use of a camera 
with some sort of ground glass focusing 
screen upon which positions can be indi- 
cated. The subject is posed against a 
black velvet background and from con- 
venient support a second black velvet cur- 
tain is hung in front of the subject’s head 
coming down to the neck line. It is quite 
important that this velvet be unlighted as 
much as possible and hung at such an 
angle that there is no “sheen” reflection 
to show its presence. The hand is extend- 
ed and up to the time of making the 
exposure is rested upon a chair back or 
other convenient support. (See Fig. 4.) 

A small scrap of cellulose tape is stuck 
on the ground glass showing the exact 
height of the palm of the hand. After 
this has been done and lighting arranged, 
the chair is‘removed and the subject holds 
the hand in that position while the ex- 
posure is made. Because of the difficulties 
in holding such a pose the lighting should 
be strong enough to allow exposure of 
1/10 of a second or faster. 

After this shot has been made, the 
subject wraps a black velvet drape around 
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his shoulders leaving just the head and 
neck visible. By placing a stool in the 
proper position it is usually possible, by 
the use of telephone directories or other 
large books, to raise the subject to such a 
height that this neck line shows on the 
ground glass of the camera at exactly the 
position occupied by the hand in the 


5 and 6. Pair of masks 
to expose a corner, ap- 
proximately a quarter, 
of the film. Remainder 
to be exposed to an- 
other scene. 





7. Relative sizes of 

mask and lens. A the 

lens and B the outside 
ring of the mask. 


8. Section of lens and 
mask. A the lens, B 
the outside ring of the 
mask, C opening in the 
mask, D the body of 
the mask and E a sun- 
shade or other support 
to hold mask about one 
inch in front of lens. 





previous exposure. When this has been 
done the second exposure is made and the 
negative is given a somewhat long de- 
velopment to increase the contrast so that 
sufficient printing time to print through 
the highlight details will absolutely burn 
up the black velvet area and give a per- 
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fectly black background against which the 
subject is seen without a head but holding 
his head in his hands. 

All of this sounds very absurd and 
childish, and with the complete explana- 
tion available the effect seems as though 
it must necessarily be quite unconvincing. 
However, as is true with all kinds of 
tricks which mystify people who do not 
understand them we find that the photo- 
graphs made by these methods and then 
shown to friends will surprise them to the 
utmost, and it will be practically impossi- 
ble for them to even guess how the thing 
was done. This is the old, old story of 
anything being easy once we know how, 
but not knowing how, it retains all the 
elements of mystery. 

Another thing which is borrowed di- 
rectly from the old spirit photographers 
is the “spiritual communion”. This is a 
rather farfetched thing from the spiritual 
angle, but as a photographic trick it is 
quite pleasing, as it does not involve the 
use of any black background or manipu- 
lation of that kind. In making this state- 
ment perhaps we should explain that the 
black background does not appear in the 





Fig. 4. The photograph of a woman holding her own 
head in hand is made by the use of a black velvet back- 
ground and double exposure. 


finished photograph, although of course it 
does play an important part in the ex- 
posure. In this case we have a photo- 
graph of two people seated or standing as 
though talking to each other but with a 
very definite distance between them. Be- 
tween them at the height which would 
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normally be occupied by the hands appear 
two ghostly semitransparent hands clasped 
together as though shaking hands. (See 
Fig. 5.) 

This type of photograph has been used 
to promote the idea of mysterious spiritual 
relationship between two people, and in 
the past has been a prolific source of 
revenue to unprincipled quacks. 





Fig. 5. “Spiritual Communion” photographs were a 
prolific source of revenue to 18th century quacks. 


It doesn’t make any difference whether 
the hands are shot first or the people, and 
this photograph is different from the pre- 
ceding one in that the camera may be and 
usually is moved between the shooting of 
the two elements. The hands are recorded 
in the usual manner against the black 
background, in this case the exposure is 
made with the center unit only of the 
triplicator. This is the narrow slit aperture 
passing in front of the center of the lens 
in the vertical direction. 

The two people stand in front of the 
camera and clasp hands. The exposure 
is made, the black background preventing 
anything in the background from being 
recorded so that the only thing on the 
film are the two hands. The blending 
effect of the edge of the triplicator’s dia- 
phragm causes the stumps of the arms to 
fade away gently into nothingness instead 
of being cut off sharply. 

Following this the two subjects are 
posed in any position and in any location 
which may be convenient, the only thing 
is that in making the original setup the 
two people should pose in some definite 
relationship to the top and bottom of the 
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picture area, so that when they are posed 
in the same general relationship the spirit 
hands which have already been recorded, 
will be in approximately the proper rela- 
tionship to their bodies. When this has 
been taken care of the exposure is made 
as it would be for any ordinary snapshot. 
When the negative is developed the two 
ghostly hands will be clasped between the 
two people, showing some details through 
them. Being suspended in the air the 
effect is definitely mysterious. 

One of the most common uses of the 
triplicator is to show three images of the 
same individual engaged in a game of 
cards. The explanation of this is really 
superfluous but just to prevent any error 
we will mention the highlights of the pro- 
cedure. The camera is set up and the 
table with the three chairs around it is 
properly placed in the picture and the 
arrangements made just as though three 
people were to be photographed at the 
table. When this has been done it is ad- 
visable to move the two chairs which are 
not going to be used, because a chair 
spreads over so much picture area that 
a slight movement in one might betray the 
secret. 

When all the arrangements have been 
made, the player is seated at one side of 
the table and the outside triplicator mask 
is placed with its opening on the same side 
as the player. The exposure is then made. 
The next step is to place the subject on 
the opposite side of the table and the 
outside triplicator mask is reversed to in- 
clude that side of the picture and again 
the exposure is made. At this point in the 
procedure you have the two ends of the 
film exposed with two images of the sub- 
ject while in the center you have an un- 
exposed strip of film. The last step is to 
expose the player seated at the center of 
the table facing the camera using the 
center triplicator diaphragm. When this 
exposure is made it will just fill the area 
which up to this point has net been ex- 
posed, blending the edges with the edges 


of the two previous exposures. When the - 


negative is developed it will show the 
same person seated at three positions 
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around the card table playing cards with 
himself. 

The one essential point in making and 
using duplicator and triplicator masks, is 
to have the openings of such size that they 
just exactly blend the area of double ex- 
posure which exists between any two 
adjacent exposed areas. If you find your 
negative showing a light vertical streak 
similar to a light fog it means that your 
duplicator or triplicator apertures are too 
wide. The remedy is to cut a new set or 
to place a piece of black tape over the 
edge, reducing the size of the aperture. 
If the opposite is found, that is a dark 
streak between the two areas, showing an 
absence of exposure, then it will be neces- 
sary to widen the apertures by cutting a 
sliver from the edge with a sharp razor 
blade. 

Remember it is very easy to set your 
aperture width because when the aper- 
tures are too wide light streaks show the 
bands of division while if the aperture is 
too narrow a dark streak will be formed. 
If there is a definite black streak between 
the divisions it merely means that the 
apertures are very much too narrow. On 
a camera using a ground glass focusing 
screen this can be checked visually before 
making any exposure, while on a reflecting 
camera the mask can be placed over the 
upper lens if the camera is of the twin 
lens variety. For cameras which are not 
equipped with the focusing screen it will 
of course be necessary to make actual 
tests but this is not difficult and once the 
masks have been obtained they may then 
be used with the utmost confidence that 
they will give just exactly the desired 
effect. 

Another effect which at one time was 
quite popular but which is now very rare- 
ly done is the photograph in a_ bottle. 
Naturally the shot is made closely enough 
that the bottle will practically fill the 
entire film. The second step is to pose the 
subject against the black background re- 
move the camera to such a distance as will 
give a full figure in the area occupied by 
the bottle, and make the exposure. That’s 
all there is to it. 
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. still cameras. A minicam cer- 


By Betty Taylor 


OWHERE are people more 
Minicam-conscious than in 
Hollywood. A roster of the stars, 
directors, etc., who are minicam 
fans reads like a city directory. 
Maybe they get film ‘“whole- 
sale”, that is, for the 35 mm. 
minicams. 
The professional movie man 
at one time was inclined to look 
down his nose when speaking of 


tainly looks like a peanut com- 
pared to a modern studio sound 
assembly. But whether a camera 


fits into your vest pocket or a half ton 
truck, it is fundamentally the same. 

Not being able to cover all of the movie 
colony, MinicaM went to Pete Smith who 
was on the M-G-M lot working on “Can- 
did Camera Maniacs.” Himself a rabid 
candid camera hobbyist, Pete was working 








Minicam In Hollywood 


A backstage shot show- 
ing lights and camera 
setup filming Grace 
Moore in “I'll Take 
Romance.” Taken on 
the Columbia set. 


Below 

The Leica-armed sob 
sister who shoots news 
pictures in “Charlie 
Chan on Broadway,” a 
20th Century-Fox film. 











up some good laughs on himself and fel- 
low shutter-snappers. 

He quoted Robert Burns about “if we 
could see ourselves as others see us,” and 
said it was his aim to photograph the pho- 
tographers, that is, to shoot the shooters. 

So he went into a lot of research work 
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and came out with material for a movie. 
The present year is an appropriate time as 
it marks the 100th anniversary of the first 
Daguerrotype, the forerunner of the mod- 
ern photograph. 

“Candid Camera Maniacs” traces the 
development of the camera back to 1837, 
when Daguerre made the first photograph. 
From there, Smith traced the camera bug 
up through the centuries and depicted him 
in 1850, 1900 and the present day. The 
story will tickle the ribs of all wives whose 
men follow the lens. 

“Candid cameras are worse than golf, 
once they get you,” said Pete. “I’d ven- 
ture to say that Hollywood is worse than 
any other town on earth in this respect. 
Being essentially interested in photographs 
because of the nature of the motion pic- 
ture business, every other man and woman 
seems to own a camera and will use it on 
the slightest provocation. 

“My own case of candid cameraitis is 
probably further advanced than most 
others here. It has gotten to the point 
where even my best friends won’t tell me. 
They just move away the minute they see 
that candid camera glint in my eye. I 
don’t even have to reach for my camera. 

“In my picture, ‘Candid Camera Ma- 
niacs, I try to show some snap-shot 
demons the funny side of their hobby. 
They probably know it just as I do, but 


Melvyn Douglas, who is well-known as a Minicam fan, is 
not adverse to posing for the boys on the Columbia 
studio lot. Is this how “candid” photos are made? 
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Mr. and Mrs. 
Maniac sur- 
vey the pho- 
tographic 
field in ‘‘Can- 
did Camera 
Maniacs.” 


if it’s good entertainment, then we’ve ac- 
complished something. At least, my friends 
will know that I don’t take myself too 
seriously — except when I’m taking a 
picture.” 

With the last words, a glint came into 
Pete’s eye and a hand reached for his 
Contax. 

Before he could say “hypersensitization” 
I was through the studio gates and out of 
sight. No being mistaken for a bathing 
beauty, for me, even though it’s always 
open season on minicam game _ in 
Hollywood. 

Before I left Hollywood, 
however, I had to listen to 
the one about the City 
Slicker who was invited to 
the home of a S. S. (screen 
star) to see her pictures. 
He expected to see the kind 
of etchings Esquire is al- 
ways talking about. But 
when he got there, the 
beautiful star was waiting 
with a minicam in one 
hand and in the other, an 
album of snapshots she had 
been making of her home, 
servants and friends. 
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Each of these shots taken at 1/100th, f9, with 


1 medium flash bulb; 1/200th could have been 

used, but that would have “frozen” the action. 

Only flash bulbs can snap fast action in dimly- 
lit night clubs. 





BOTTLED SUNLIGHT 
NEGATIVES 


Flash bulb photography and quality negatives used to sound like con- 
tradictory terms. Now for fine work with flash bulbs we stop 
down for minimum exposure and development. 


That’s step one. Next. . 


. but read on. 


BY RUS (“FLASH”) ARNOLD 
Photographs by the Author 


T HE average photographer will try any- 
thing twice, from enlarging through a 
tea-strainer for diffusion, to using a cam- 
era coated with film-removing toothpaste. 


Yet many minicams shun the photoflash | 


bulb as if it were loaded with T. N. T. 
Perhaps they consider it difficult; actually 
it is the simplest way to take indoor pic- 
tures. Perhaps, on the other hand, they 
consider it a makeshift which gets the pic- 
‘ture when it must be gotten, but sacrifices 
quality. This last idea is just plain silly. 
Many of the best pictures you see in the 
higher-calibre ads are done with flash- 


bulbs; as are many direct-color shot 

I didn’t like the flash-bulb myself, unt 
I got to know it. Now most of my negz 
tives are made with flash, from straigh 
press pictures to elaborate illustrative shot 
In fact, I’ve even done a few “salon pik 
tures” by photoflash, all because I'v 
learned one simple fact. The photoflas 
bulb, while it is one of the very few reall 
new things in photography, is neverthele: 
not a new KIND of light, but merely : 
new way of getting it. The flashbulb cai 
be used just like any other source of light 
It can be placed where a_photofloo 












would be placed, to get the same effect. 
I’ve even used it in a spotlight for high- 
lights on action pictures, such as stage pro- 
duction shots. 

Sound unconvincing? Well, suppose you 
follow me around on my day’s work and 
see how I use flash bulbs to do away with 
complicated and expensive lighting equip- 
ment and to get pictures otherwise im- 
possible. 

First we visit my dentist. He has just 
completed a difficult job of restoring a 
badly-decayed mouthful of teeth, and 
would like a picture of his masterpiece. 
Whatever camera we use we will have to 
get an extreme close up, and stop down all 
the way, for extreme depth. At the same 
time, we will have to shoot very fast be- 
cause the patient can’t hold such a pose 
without at least a lip-quiver. If we 
COULD get enough floodlight to accom- 
plish this, the patient wouldn’t be able to 
stand the heat. I myself have a skin-burn 
from floodlighting. 

How to get enough light? Photoflash is 
the obvious answer. One No. 10 bulb, 
held as close to the camera as possible, 
lens stopped down to about 22, shutter 
set on bulb or time. The flashbulb is 
screwed into the usual type of battery- 
contained reflector, or any convenient clec- 
trical socket with a white cardboard, sheet, 
or mirror as reflector. Open the shutter, 
fire the bulb, close the shutter. Just to 
make sure, try another shot at f12.5, and 
one at f32. Ortho film will give good 
contrast, but if the camera is loaded with 
pan film, it will do almost as well. 

The dentist’s nurse is a pretty girl with 
a winning smile, and we’re tempted to 
photograph her. It’s a dull day; no natu- 
ral light. The artificial light, too, is inade- 
quate. Even if there were enough of it, 
it’s all “top-light”, and unflattering. An- 
swer: photoflash. What type of lighting 
do you like? Suppose we try the old 
standby, 45-degree lighting. That means 
the main light (a No. 20 flashbulb in a 
battery-holder or electric socket, with re- 
flector) must come from above and to one 
side. On the opposite side, lower down, a 
secondary light (a white cardboard reflec- 
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tor, a mirror, 
or, in this case, 
a white wall). 
We seat the 
subject not 
too close to 
the back wall, 
lest the wall 
be in focus or 
show a sharp 
shadow. Then set the shutter at bulb or 
time, stop down to about f12.5 (assuming 
we’re at about 8 feet), open the shutter, 
fire the bulb, close the shutter. Sketch 
No. 1 will 
show you the 
arrangement; 
figure 2 shows 
the result. 
Notice the 
bright eyes 
and sweet 
smile, due 
largely to a 
fast exposure. 
Compare 
them with the 
expression on 
your “Hold it, 
PLEASE !”’ 


pictures. 


A No. 10 photoflash caught the 
patient without a quiver. 








The old standby — 45° lighting — 
requires only an extension cord 
for your flash reflector. 


Next we drop in on an editor to try to 
sell him a print. He can’t use it, but needs 
a picture of himself for the next edition. 
He won’t wait 
for me to go 
home for the 
traditional 
lighting equip- 
ment — and 
what photog- 
rapher ever 
visited an edi- 
tor completely 
loaded down 
with lights? 
What’s more, 
our editor is 


not as easy to 
photograph as 
the nurse; he 
has a round 





For chubby faces, the flash por- 
traitist uses side lighting. 
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face. With 45-degree lighting, it would 
look like an apple. Out of our single car- 
rying case come camera, tripod, two 
switch-less sockets of the clamp-on variety 
and a pair of shallow aluminum reflectors 
that nest together and take little room. 

One reflector, with a flashbulb, is 
clamped onto the back of a chair placed 
away back of the camera to the left. An- 
other, also on the back of a chair, goes on 
top of a desk to the right, back of the sub- 
ject, but closer than the first light. (See 
sketch Fig. 2). 
Both are plug- 
ged into the 
same electric 
line, whose 
switch is in the- 
“off” position. 
The camera is 
stopped down 
to f12.5 and 
then you fol- 
low the usual 
procedure; 
open shutter, 
switch on elec- 
tric current, 
close shutter. 
The addition- 
al flashbulb, 
by _highlight- 
ing one side of 
the face, has 
given us bet- 
ter modelling 
and at the 
same time the 
effect will 
please the sitter by showing him at his best. 

We take another pose or two. Each 
time, before putting new flashbulbs into 
the sockets, we make certain the switch is 
back in the “off” position. On jobs where 
I use many flashbulbs at once, as for large 
groups, I use a home-made foot-switch 
built on the switch from an old contract 
printer. I can’t mistakenly leave the 
switch “on” because the minute my foot 
comes off, it springs to “off.” 

We’ve had front lighting and 45-degree 
lighting. Our next picture, at the Blythe- 





Frontal lighting, a characteristic of old-time flash work, can 
be soft and full of quality if over exposure is avoided. 
—Portrait of Rosita Rios, taken in a night club. 
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dale Home, has to be dramatic. A boy sits 
facing a window, in the handicrafts shop, 
filing away at a picture-frame. On a 
sunny day that would make an interesting 
study; how about simulating that sunlight? 
Easy, with a photoflash. Set up on a tri- 
pod, stop down (you guessed it!) to f12.5 
and use the flash from high up in the win- 
dow, where the sunlight would be coming 
from. When I open the shutter on bulb 
or time, the sound of the shutter is your 
signal, as my assistant, to flash, whereupon 
I close the 
shutter. A 
white screen 
back of the 
boy would 
lighten up the 
shadow; in 
this case we 
preferred to 
do without it. 
Fig. 3 shows 
you the ar- 
rangement in- 
cluding the 
screen because 
it is usually 
better to use 
one. A white 
wall would 
do, of course, 
or a mirrored 
door. 

Experiences 
such as these, 
over the 
course ofa 
year, con- 
vinced me that the photoflash is valuable 
not only in an emergency, but as a worth- 
while phase of my standard technique. 
About fourteen months ago.I decided 
really to equip myself for photoflash work. 
My cameras were, and still are, slow ones; 
my fastest lens is an f4.5. Rather than 
spend money on ultra-fast lenses I spent 
a moderate sum on a Mendelsohn photo- 
flash synchronizer. 

This speedgun enables me to operate 
shutter and bulb simultaneously at high 
speeds. This does away with the need for 

¢ 
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a tripod on most shots; it also permits 
high-speed action pictures indoors. With 
a good synchronizer, both G-E and West- 
inghouse bulbs will give you high-speed 
pictures on any between-the-lens shutter, 
such as on a Rolleiflex. The same syn- 
chronizer, attached to a focalplane shut- 
ter such as on a Leica or Contax will get 
especially good results with Wabash Su- 
per-Flash bulbs. 

In any of the previous pictures the 
speedgun would have been more conveni- 
ent than the “open-flash” method I de- 
scribed. The synchronizer can also be 
adapted, by a multiple-flash assembly, to 
synchronize the shutter with a 110-volt 
circuit operating a large number of flash 
bulbs. This is done for direct-color work 
and for large groups in action. 

Rather expensive, you might say, using 
flashbulbs. But is it? The No. 10 photo- 
flash bulb costs less than two sheets of 
8x10 enlarging paper; the No. 20 costs a 
trifle more than two sheets. Would you 
hesitate to use two or three extra sheets of 
paper if that meant giving you a better 
print? Then why hesitate to spend on 
flashbulbs the cost of a few sheets of paper 
if that means giving you a better negative? 

You may have considered the press pho- 
tographer needlessly extravagaiit if you’ve 
ever seen him actually shooting photoflash- 
bulbs in bright sunlight. But the press pho- 
tographer is a canny breed. He works on 
a strict expense account and uses that 
flash-bulb to soften up the harsh “top- 
lighting” usual in sunlit pictures, throwing 


Fig. 1—45-Degree Lighting 


Fig. 2—Source Flash Lighting 
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light into the deep shadows under the eyes 
and nose. The big-time press photograph- 
ers shoot practically everything with *a 
flash-bulb—and almost invariably to ad- 
vantage. 

It is a misconception to think that speed- 
gun portraits are hard and unflattering. 
Right here is one of the strangest contra- 
dictions in photography. 

Have you ever noticed the beautiful 
shadowless portraiture turned out by the 
“still” photographers in Hollywood, for 
publicity? They do it with one main 
source of light, as close to the lens as pos- 
sible. Mortensen uses a similar idea: he 
likes a light so close to the lens that it al- 
most gets in the way. This gives delicate 
modelling, free from shadows. A photog- 
rapher famous for his beautiful lighting, 
and a whole clan of photographers known 
for the idealizing portraits they turn out— 
both use a system of lighting practically 
identical with the lighting used by press pho- 
tographers with synchronized flashbulbs. 

Yet speedflash lighting is commonly 
considered flat and chalky. Why? Be- 
cause the press photographer develops for 
contrast, while the portrait photographer 
works for soft gradation. What’s more, 
the press boys have a trick of overexposing 
to be certain they have the picture—and 
then printing on contrast glossy paper, 
just to MAKE SURE they have a snappy 
picture for the engraver! 

But consider the portrait of Rosita Rios, 
the Mexican warbler. A speedgun por- 
trait—yes, a press-photographer portrait, 


Fig. 3—Side Flash Lighting 
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In each case, the flash can be “open” or synchronized. 
and No. 3 require an extension for remote flash; No. 2 requires a multiple flash assembly. 


If using a synchronizer, No. 1 
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if you want to call it that. Shot at about 
8 feet, speed 1/200, stop f18, developed in 
*a portrait developer, printed through a 

. No, 1 Eastman diffuser. Try it, you speed- 
gun photographers. Shoot two negatives, 
develop one in a commercial or press de- 
veloper, the other in a portrait developer, 
or in the press developer diluted. Try, 
also, shooting at other lens apertures; no- 
tice how the face becomes clogged up 
when overexposed or overdeveloped, while 
a properly exposed, properly developed 
negative has all the beauty such a nega- 
tive always has, no matter what type of 
light is used. ; 

Consider, too, that Senorita Rios’ por- 
trait was not taken in a Hollywood studic, 
but in the busy lobby of a Spanish night- 
club in Greenwich Village, at a total ex- 
penditure of perhaps fifteen minutes of 
time, and you get an idea of the reason I 
like to work with synchronized flash on 
everything I tackle. 

Which brings me to another phase of 
speedgun action shots. As long as we’re at 
El Chico, let’s get the manager’s permis- 
sion and take some action pictures of the 
floor-show, using synchronized flash. 

A dance team is doing a fast number. 
The light is dim, and the dancers are 
about 20 feet away. At 1/200th of a sec- 
ond, with a No. 20 flashbulb, we could 
“freeze” the action if we chose the proper 
instant. But that would be a mistake. The 
best way to show action is to permit some 
of it to blur—a fast-moving hand, a whirl- 
ing skirt. We shoot at 1/100th, setting 
the shutter at f9 with superpan film, or 
about {18 with the new Agfa Superpan 
Press. In this case I prefer the superpan 
because the larger lens-stop throws the 
background out of focus, heightening the 


effect of motion. We watch for a highspot | 


in the action, and remember to shoot just 
BEFORE the dancers are in the position 
we want them in. As in all high-speed 
work, a speedgun photographer must al- 
low for the time it takes his camera to re- 
spond to his mental impulse—for split- 
seconds count. 

If night-club action phutography inter- 
ests you as much as it does me, let’s try 
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another spot, the Greenwich Village Cas 
ino, where the average candid-camera bug 
would just sit around chewing his finger. 
nails in consternation because the light: 
are so dim and so blue at the very momen: 
he would like to get pictures. Again we 
get permission from the manager (Jim 
Riley, an ex-photographer) by promising 
to let him see the prints when finished. 

We can get close up, right at the ring- 
side, but that is not advisable. Focussing 
would be difficult, even with a coupled 
range-finder, because the light is usually 
dim and the performers are always mov- 
ing about quickly, and are spread out over 
a floor twenty feet wide. Also, if we’re too 
close, the girls right in front of us will get 
much more light than those further away. 
Stepping back minimizes out-of-focus re- 
sults, gives a more even distribution of the 
light and prevents blocked-up highlights 
on the nearest dancers. Of course, we 
mustn’t get too far back or the light won’t 
carry at all. 

So we get back about 25 feet from the 
center of the dance-floor, set the camera 
for 25 feet, and the shutter at 1/200th. If 
we're using superpan, f9 should give us a 
good exposure with a No. 20 flash bulb. 
Better still, the Agfa Superpan Press en- 
ables us to stop down to f22. 

I remember the time I was photograph- 
ing a strip-tease girl in action. (If my wife 
reads this, I hope she remembers I did 
that job to make extra money for that 
Roileiflex she wanted all for herself.) As 
the seven veils disappeared one by one, so 
did the lights. At last the gal stood 
stripped—in the full intensity of one dim 
blue spotlight far overhead. Just at that 
moment my trusty speedgun flashed a No. 
20 bulb of bottled sunlight, and opened 
the Compur for 1/200th of. a second at 
f12.5. 

A bald-headed old gent to my right 
ceased straining his eyes in the dim light, 
to whisper, “You lucky ——” 

Yes, mister, I’m very lucky, because I’ve 
learned that nine times out of ten a photo- 
flash will do the job better, more quickly, 
and with much greater ease than any 
other actinic medium known to man. 


? 








TAKE AN OPERATION 


ANDID and movie cameras only recently “focused” spot light directly over the 
OE awaded the “forbidden world” of the operating table. 


surgical operating room. Because a mini- The door to the operating room was 




















Left—Dr. Small 
snapping on his 
gloves 


Below — Ad- 
ministering the 
spinal, and, 
bottom, the 
si ether. 
Taken at 3.5, 
ai 1/20th second, 
C2 by normal illu- 
- mination of op- 
erating room. 
of 


The surgeon washing up before the operation was 
photographed with a l-second exposure, the camera 
held against the door jamb. 


cam is well-suited for this type of 
work, the editor asked me to find out 
what it was like to shoot - pictures 
while a major operation was in pro- 
gress. 

I went to see Dr. L. G. Small, 
prominent New York surgeon, but re- 
turned to say, “Nothing doing. There’s 
an operation this afternoon, but my 
{3.5 lens won’t take it unless I can use 
photoflood or photoflash.” 

“Wait a minute,” the editor said, 
“you like working under difficulties— 
that should make the assignment. all 
the more interesting.” Put this way 
the assignment was irresistable. . 

I went back to Wichersham Hos- 
pital and obtained permission to shoot 
the operation providing I brought in 
no lights. Normal illumination con- 
sisted of daylight coming through 
French windows on two sides and a » 
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Above—The Leica was three 
feet from the subject for this 
closeup of the patient's insides. 


Left—The camera was moved 

to the head of the operating 

table for the shot of the com- 

pleted operation showing rub- 

ber drain tube being bandaged 
in place. 


Below — The light with the 
round mirrors above the doc- 
tors threw a focused spotlight 
that caused slight overexposure 
of the center of some shots. 


closed when I looked through a little win- 
dow, like a peep hole. I was about to walk 
in when a cute little nurse said, “Where 
the *** you going?” Just then one of the 
docs showed me the way to the locker 
room and along with doctors, internes and 
others I put on a white suit, consisting of 
pants, coat tied in back, a white cap. 
Someone tied a white mask on my face, 
leaving only my eyes and ears showing, 
and into the operating room we went. 
With my Weston meter, I took a few 
readings and decided that shooting wide 
open, {3.5 at 1/20th second, I should just 
be able to register the scenes. I put the 
meter away. There were no pockets in the 
white uniform for it, anyway. I missed the 
meter later. I shot all of the ensuing 
scenes at f3.5, wishing I had a-faster lens. 
Nurses were bustling around, and in an 
ante-room about half a dozen docs’ were 
washing up. The only light in the room 
came through the door. Not being allowed 
to use a tripod, I leaned the camera 
against the door jamb, and made six 1- 
second exposures! To my surprise one of 
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the negatives was not fuzzy! 

They wheeled in the patient, but I 
missed that shot. During a procedure like 
a surgical operation, things happen so fast 
that you are bound to miss many things. 
I had looked forward to getting an at- 
tractive nurse in one of the scenes, There 
were five nurses in the room during that 
operation, but more camera shy creatures, 
I never saw. They moved fast, too, be- 
tween operating table, instrument cabinet, 
etc., so that they were never in one po- 
(Page 87, please) 






Speed Up YOUR FILM 


Here is MINICAM’S reply to the deluge of questions which have 


come in since we first told about mercury hypersensitizing. 


HILE it is 

less than a 
year since this 
method of in- 
creasing film 
speed was first 
announced, it 
has already been 
accepted as 
standard practice 
among photog- 
raphers demand- 
ing maximum 
film sensitivity. 
Numerous re- 
quests for addi- 
tional informa- 
tion have been 
received, but 
most frequently 


BY NEWTON HEIMBACH 


Agfa Ansco Research Laboratories 





HOW IS MERCURY HYPER- 
SENSITIZATION USED? 


ANSWER: By exposing film to mercury 
vapor, the speed of the faster films is increased 
about 100 per cent. The speed of slower film, 
like Panatomic, is also increased but in a lesser 
degree. 

A few drops of mercury (quick silver) is all 
that is required to use the process. Place the 
cartridge of film in a box with the mercury 
and let stand two or three weeks. The mer- 
cury vapor is active over the whole length of 
film even in a tightly wound spool. 

For faster results, the process is carried out 
in the dark room, by unwinding the film and 
placing it in a light-tight box. A developing 
tank may be used. Load the film on the reel, 
in total darkness, and put it into the developing 
tank with the mercury in a non-metal dish, 
such as a glass ash tray. After about 24 hours, 
the film may be reloaded into its cartridge and 
is ready for exposure in the camera. Hyper- 
sensitization may be carried out either before 
or after exposure. Treatment after exposure 
gives slightly greater increase in speed. 


tesimal at room 
temperature, 
mercury is slow- 
ly given off just 


’ as water or any 


other liquid 
evaporates. This 
mercury vapor 
will slowly be 
absorbed by the 
surface of the 
metal above it. 

Bearing in 
mind this behav- 
ior of mercury, 
it is easy to 
understand the 
action of mer- 
cury vapor on 
photographic 








desired, is an ex- 


emulsions. 








planation of why 
mercury adds speed to film, or “how hy- 
persensitization works.” 

All of us will recall the simple high 
school chemistry experiment in which a 
copper coin was dropped into liquid mer- 
cury to become as silvery as a new dime. 
All metals, with the exception of iron and 
platinum, will absorb mercury in this man- 
ner. Such absorption, or a combination of 
mercury and another metal, is commonly 
known as amalgamation. To form an 
amalgam a metal does not necessarily have 
to be immersed in mercury. The same re- 
sult can be secured by suspending the ob- 
ject, like the penny, over some liquid 
mercury. Although the quantity is infini- 


The most im- 
portant component of an emulsion is the 
silver bromide present in the form of very 
fine particles thoroughly dispersed in gela- 
tin. Upon exposure to light and the sub- 
sequent development, these exposed silver 
bromide particles are converted to* parti- 
cles of metallic silver which appear to us 
as a black deposit. The developer nor- 
mally has no action on the unexposed 
particles. 

Unexposed light-sensitive silver bromide 
particles contain tiny metallic centers or 
specks which become greatly enlarged by 
the action of light thereby rendering each 
silver bromide grain susceptible to devel- 
oper action. When a film is exposed in a 

(Page 69, please) 
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YOUR MINICAM CLUB 


How to Organize It 
By Frank Liuni 


President the Metropolitan Camera Club Coun- 
cil and of the Photographic Society of America. 








ye that you’ve had that shiny camera 
a while and found out what fun 
photography is, you’ve also discovered a 
lot of things you want to know. You’ve 
learned, too, that it’s lots of fun to “gas” 
about the hobby with other fans. These 
discoveries immediately lead to another— 
that a tremendous amount of pleasure 
photography affords lies in just these two 
things—the acquirement of photographic 
knowledge and the swapping of “fotopics” 
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with the similarly smitten. 

How to go about making sure of an 
unlimited supply of these two prime essen- 
tials is the question. The answer is simple 
—join a camera club! If there is one in 
your neighborhood, your problem is 
solved. If there isn’t, why not help to start 
one? Does the idea sound formidable? Let 
us take the problem apart and see what 
there is to it. 

What is required to create a live, thriv- 

ing camera club? Answer:— 


By FRANK LIUNI 1. Eight or ten enthusiastic 


amateur photographers. 

2. A place to meet. 

3. Dues ample to meet nec- 
essary expenses and to permit 
activities which will build and 
hold interest. 

4. One or two individuals 
with vim, ideas and a willing- 
ness to work:—one of them is 
YOU. 

5. Carefully planned pro- 
grams announced well in ad- 
vance and ‘liberally spiced 
with demonstrations and out- 
side speakers. 

Let’s elaborate a bit: You 
want a club. Chances are you 
know one or two others who 
want the same thing. If not, 
a little scouting at the local 
photographic supply store and 
other likely places should re- 
sult in your getting the names 
of several other fans. Write 
or otherwise contact these 
people to get them to serve 
on the organization commit- 


tee. If properly approached, 





STORM AFTERMATH 


your local supply or department store may 
be glad to help by providing for typing, 
mimeographing, postage, etc. 

Thrash out with your Committee the 
kind of club you think’ you’d like, what 
limitations, if any, to place on the mem- 
bership, such as total number of members 
and age requirements. Decide whether or 
not you want club rooms, dark rooms, a 
studio. Such luxuries mean that you must 
rent quarters and almost automatically 
rule out any chance of meeting, rent free 
or for only nominal rent, in a public or 
semi-public building. (In general, it is best 
to start without these complicating fac- 
tors.) Most clubs nowadays find that 
members prefer to own their own equip- 
ment and to do their own work at home. 
The management and financing of the 
proposed club will be easier, too. Settle the 
main provisions of the Constitution and 
By-Laws, If your organization committee 


From Seventh Annual Bell System Salon. 


By LAWRENCE ULSHEN 


is big enough, perhaps you can figure out 
a slate of officers and the chairman of the 
main committees. 

Next locate a place to meet in. Possi- 
bilities are: Town Hall; public library; 
college; school; high school; church; lodge 
hall; Y. M. C. A.; chamber of commerce; 
museum. 

Now you’re ready to step on the gas. 
Post notices in: stores, churches, libraries, 
Y. M. C. A., post office, American Legion 
Post, schools, halls, industrial plants, etc. 
Your local newspaper will be glad to co- 
operate if you will furnish copy. The 
notices should state that a meeting will be 
held to organize a camera club and give 
date, time and place. 

The chairman of the meeting should 
carefully outline what he has to say and 
the order in which business is to be trans- 
acted. Remember that all business is done 
by means of motions, Suggestions don’t 
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count. To speed things up (and not to 
railroad them through) have people re- 
hearsed to make the proper motions at the 
proper times and others all set to second 
them. As soon as a motion has been made 
and seconded, restate it: “It has been 
moved and seconded that...” Is there 
any discussion?” . Keep discussions under 
control. When a subject has been properly 
covered, signal someone to call for a vote. 
Motions are not necessary to proceed from 
one item of business to another. Use the 
formula: “If there is no objection we will 
(I will) — ” 

Here is an outline of the meeting: 

“The meeting will please come to or- 
der.” Introduce yourself and the other 
members of the organization committee. 
Appoint a temporary secretary. Briefly 
discuss the advantages of a club: 


5 


1. To increase the individual’s knowl 
edge of photography and improve hi 
photographic technique. 

2. To promote fellowship and the ex 
change of ideas. 

3. To foster exhibitions, contests anc 
the exchange of prints. 

4. To hold lectures, demonstrations 
photography courses for the members anc 
general public. 

5. To interest more people in photog 
raphy as a hobby. 

6. To promote the advancement ol 
photography as a science and art in the 
community. 

A motion to form a club is now ir 
order. After the vote proceed at once t 
a consideration and vote on the Constitu: 
tion and By-Laws. 

Points for the meeting to decide are the 


This remarkable sunset photograph, which has the qualities of a rare Japanese print, was made from Point 

Clear, Alabama, overlooking Mobile Bay, about 6:45 p. m., in July. Exposure was 1/25th at f8 with Eastman 

color filter. The low lying reddish-purple haze almost completely filtered out the glare of the sun giving it 

an opaque appearance. The light was all reflected over a bank of haze from the sky to the water below. Almost 
the whole visible range of color was present in pastel shades. 


DAY IS DONE 


By R. ARTHUR NEVILLE 


From the Seventh Annual Bell System Salon 
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type of club and the amount of dues to be 
paid, both very important. Dues should 
never be less than $5.00 per year. $10.00 
would be better, especially for small clubs. 
High school and other junior clubs may 
be able to keep going on less. In addition 
to rent, light, etc., stationary, postage, 
mimeographing, etc., don’t forget you 
must provide for supplies for demonstra- 
tions, traveling and meal expense for out- 
side speakers; parcel post or express 
charges for loan exhibits. After the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws are 
adopted, officers should be 
elected. The Chairman of 
the Program Committee 
should be picked out in 
advance and appointed at 
once. The program for the 
next meeting should be an- 
nounced. Business should 
be only a small part of it. 

Remember that the folks 
are interested in photog- 
raphy and not in business 
meetings. 

Your club is now formed 
and functioning. Most of 
the remaining business de- 
tails can be cleaned up by 
the Executive Committee 
and announced later. Plan 
your programs. Give the 
folks lots of demonstra- 
tions and keep them sim- 
ple. Don’t try to take in 
too much territory in any 
one program. Run a print 
competition as a regular feature of the 
meetings. Get loan exhibits. Stage exhibi- 
tions. Among other activities which may 
be arranged are camera trips about town 
or in the country. These may be made by 
car, bus, train or just by walking. They 
promote friendship and build club spirit. 
A few social activities will also help, es- 
pecially Open House Nights when an 
interesting exhibit is on display. Auction 
sales of members’ prints are exciting. So 
are David Harum Swapping Nights. Com- 
munity contests open to all and picture 
projects in conjunction with your local 
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museum, community chest committee or 
other civic bodies are other sure-fire ac- 
tivities. 

Don’t neglect the amateur movie fans— 
form a movie group. A club library will 
be useful. If the club gets large, a bulle- 
tin will be indispensable to keep members 
informed about what is going on. Let the 
public know about your activities. Your 
club will grow. 

One thing more. Have your club join 
an association. If in the New York Area, 
The Metropolitan Camera 
Club Council, Inc., 106 
West 13th Street, New 
York, N. Y. In the Chi- 
cago Area, the Associated 
Camera Clubs of Chicago 
Area, 2121 Noyes Street, 
Evanston, Ill. Elsewhere, 
the Photographic Society 
of America, 1300 Milton 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. If 
you have a movie group, 
join the Amateur Cinema 
League, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
From them you will get 
sample Constitutions, etc., 
loan exhibits, advice and 
suggestions for programs, 
speakers, judges and other 
valuable assistance. East- 
man Kodak’s Club Service, 
Rochester, N. Y., can help, 
too. 

Now to explain the snap- 
shots on this page. The 
top one shows Charles J. Carbonaro giv- 
ing a demonstration in portraiture. The 
second shows the movie group in action 
during the filming of a 100-ft. playlet de- 
signed to carry out the instructions given 
at other meetings. The fiery object which 
the seated girl is apparently holding up is 
a spotlight. 

The last shows one of the club’s annual 
salons hung quite unexpectedly in an 
empty store. White Clorobuff display 
paper was thumb tacked to the walls and 
the pictures hung on the paper with Den- 
nison’s No. 46 card holders, 
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DARKROOM TIPS 











Converting Tray to Print Washer 


SHEET METAL 






LOCKING 








A very simple device will convert your trays 
to print washers as efficient as any now on 
the market. 


One end of a 10” length of %4” copper 
tubing is flattened by means of a hammer into 
a fan shape, as shown in the figure. A narrow 
opening is left to allow the water to flow out. 
The tubing, which should be of the soft copper 
variety, can then easily be bent to fit the con- 
tour of the tray. Remember that a sharp bend 
will damage the tube. 


To hold the washer in position against the 
tray, a piece of sheet metal is cut to the shape 
shown, and the two flaps bent to fit tightly 
around the copper tube. By sliding the metal 
locking device along the tubing so that it presses 
firmly against the tray, the washer will be held 
firm. 


A rubber tube from the faucet to the copper 
will complete the washer. 


Handy Method of’ Dissolving Hypo 


It is not necessary to stir hypo when dissolv- 
ing it, if you use this handy gadget. Working 
on the principle that a solution of hypo is 
heavier than fresh water, it completely dis- 
solves the salt without any attention. 

A rather wide-necked bottle forms the base 


of the apparatus. In this is placed the correct 
amount of water, and then the measured 


amount of hypo, wrapped in a cloth bag, is | 


lowered into the water so that over half of the 
salt is below the surface. A string attached to 
the bag is tied to an external weight to prevent 
the bag from slipping further into the liquid. 
The jar is then covered with a flat board to 
keep out dust, and the complete set-up, as 
shown in the figure, is allowed to stand over- 
night. The hypo will be completely dissolved 
by morning, since the solution will sink to the 
bottom, leaving fresh water in contact with the 
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undissolved salt. This method may be used for 
making any type of solution. 
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The Old Family Album 


HAT has become of the old family album 
Wana why? It is a toss-up whether more 
jokes were made about it or the model T. Ford. 
Beyond a doubt, more unhappy hours are spent 
by bored visitors looking over old albums or 
loose snapshot prints than in any six parlor 
games. 

The reason is obvious, although the album 
owner doesn’t always realize it. Individual pic- 
tures mean nothing by. themselves. They carry 
no story, action, or interest. In order to create 
“audience interest” for your pictures, you must 
dramatize their presentation. You must display 
them intelligently, in proper sequence and in 


A Modern “Fotofolio” File 








facile form. How to do it? 


Rule No. 1 is to keep pictures in story form 
wherever possible. Build up a climax by pre- 
senting your shots in chronological or dramatic 
sequence. Make your audience acquainted with 
the background surrounding the pictures and 
they will take an added interest in the pictures 
themselves. 


You will find another development which is 
even more important; that is, that you yourself 
will be anxious to develop the story shown in 
your pictures, to a logical finish. If there is an 
unfinished sequence, your fingers will itch to get 
at your.camera and take that shot which will 
round out your story completely. 


You will discover that picture-taking will 
give you a two-fold pleasure as hereafter you 
not only will want to take pictures with the 
sharpness and perfection that all amateurs 
dream about, but you will also take pleasure in 
obtaining shots of particular scenes which you 
have been trying to record. 

Under modern systems of filing snapshots, it 
also is easier to record data, such as exposure, 
etc. The negatives are filed right with the prints 
and you have at your finger tips the results of 
your past work, enabling you to go right out 
and profit from your experience. 
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MICRO-COPIES 


With Your Minicam 


By R. D. V.. Johnson 


‘Micro-copying has passed from a curiosity 

to big business. New techniques have made 

it possible to condense an entire year’s file 

of a newspaper into a small container and 
«&z7ou see this tiny to work other seeming miracles. For mini- a half by two milli- 
y jewel, ladies and cam workers here is a field that holds the meters, One ‘ slide 


gentlemen, right here 


promise of rich rewards to those far-sighted 
enough to grasp opportunity. In this com- 


which shows the en- 


in . the end of this plete article Mr. Johnson details the process tire Milan Cathedral 
knife? Look through for home experimentation and explores its in detail bears an 


it by holding the 
knife near the eye, 
and what do you see? A beautiful ballet 
dancer in action! The artist’s model in 
his studio! The Capitol at Washington! 
Or, if you prefer it, the Lord’s Prayer so 
beautifully distinct that each and every 
letter can be read with ease! The price is 
only one dollar. Who is next?” 

Such was the popular introduction of 
micro-photography many years 
ago when hawkers at county 
fairs and carnivals sold knives, 
rings, stick pins and miniature 
opera glasses in which these var- 
ious scenes could be viewed. 
Those micro-photographs were 
made by reverse projection print- 
ing upon albumenized glass. Al- 
bumen was the only sensitive 
coating known then which would 
produce the grain size necessary 
for the high magnification. 
Later, more careful workmen 
produced standard microscope 
slides upon which were repro- 
duced scenic views of interesting 
spots in Europe. These seld for 
considerably higher prices than 
the carnival gadgets, and were of 
decidedly high quality. The i 
average size was about one and ee Fes 


professional possibilities. 





image not quité two 
millimeters square, or 
somewhat less than 1/12th of an inch. 
Today the interest in micro-photography 
does not lie in such trick processes, but 
rather in the practical application of the 
art. Thousands upon thousands of feet of 
35 mm. film are used in making record 
copies of books and manuscripts. Libraries 
are enabled to keep files of newspapers and 
to record rare books and manu- 
scripts. Scientists find the film in- 
valuable for keeping and filing 
notes and miscellaneous informa- 
' tion of value. Students use the 
micro-copy for study reference, 
as this enables them to reproduce 
and retain the essential parts of 
a large number of reference 
books which would otherwise be 
unavailable to them except for 
limited periods in a library. 

In fact, anything that is writ- 
ten, printed or drawn is a sub- 
ject for the micro-copy camera 
and many art students have 
found inspiration in micro-copies 
of the sketch books of the mas- 
ters. The one factor which has 
been overlooked by most micro- 
photographers is that the process 
is not limited to letterpress and 





line work, but can be used equally well for 
pictorial purposes as we shall presently 
show. 

The utilization of the record, after it 
has been made, involves some form of pro- 
jection. This may, of course, be done in 
the usual manner with a slidefilm projec- 
tor. However, as the projection in micro- 
copy is for the purpose of raising micro- 
scopic detail to a size easily perceptible, it 
is advisable to have a projector with a 
fully corrected lens and some mechanical 
arrangement whereby a moderate-sized 
screen image is presented at a. distance 
roughly equivalent to comfortable reading 
distance. 

It would serve no purpose to give the 
full details of each of the readers offered, 
but among those which have made some 
commercial success we may mention Ben- 
dickson’s (this was a microscope rather 
than a projector), the Spencer, the Leica, 
the International and the Eastman Re- 
cordak. There are also direct visual mag- 
nifiers such as the Fiskeoscope, the Spen- 
cer, the Bausch & Lomb, the Leica and 
others. 








Fig. 2—A forceful example of micro-copy compactness. 

In this shot are eighty pages of micro-copy photographed 

over two pages of the original book. The proportion of 

reduction can be seen by comparison with the book 
which was of ordinary size. 


Obviously, before the magnifier or pro- 
jector can be used, there must be film 
available and this indicates that a camera 
has been used. Folmer-Graflex, Eastman 
and International make special cameras 
for the purpose, but for the amateur who 
has a limited amount of work, the Contax, 
Leica or Ansco Memo camera may be 
used. The writer has copied a full-size 
book in two hours, using the Contax 35 
mm. camera. 


or this discussion, we shall consider 
| ae units as typical of the best avail- 
able, it being understood that competitive 
instruments of equal quality have similar 
points. We shall consider the standard 
miniature camera (Contax or Leica), the 
special micro-copying camera (Folmer- 
Graflex Photorecord), and the Eastman 
reader (Recordak Library Projector). The 
Folmer Photorecord is small enough for 
serious amateur use and can naturally be 
applied to several purposes other than 
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straight micro-copying. For all types of 
reproduction, micro-photography and even 
for emergency photomicrography, the in- 
strument will prove to be a valuable aid to 
the minicam worker—and the price is less 
than that of many good minicameras now 
in general use. 

The micro-copy is made by artificial 
light; the exposure may be as long as de- 
sired; the original-to-image size ratio is not 
high; the negative must have maximum 
contrast; the negative must have maxi- 
mum definition; the negative must have 
minimum halation; the original must be 
uniformly lighted. These conditions almost 
outline our procedure. 

The copy is made by artificial light, and 
to keep the Photoflood light more uniform, 
to avoid frequent metering, it is advisable 
to use a dimmer so that the lamps are not 
burned full force except during the actual 
exposure. Photofloods are used because 
they permit a shorter exposure under the 
small lens aperture which is ordinarily used 
in this work. 

The exposure may be as long as desired, 
assuming the table is vibrationless. This 
means that we can use slow film (and this 
is usually fine-grained), we may use low 
power lights and we may use as small an 
aperture as we wish. 

The size ratio is not high, so we work 
close to the subject with some lens exten- 
sion lengthening device, such as a minicam 
reproduction stand, or a special micro- 
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Fig. 4—Two pages micro- 
copied from the New York 
Herald Tribune. This pic- 
ture is one and a half 
times actual] film size. 
Many newspapers as well 
as business firms are mak- 
ing complete micro-copies 
of their files. Micro-copying 
is a new field of endeavor 
for the amateur seeking a 
profitable phase of photog- 
raphy with little equipment 
cost, as explained in the 
accompanying text. 








copy camera. We have very little depth, 
so the original must be held flat, perfectly 
perpendicular to the axis of the camera. 
If this is not done, if the page bulges up 
or we must photograph a solid figure, the 
smallest stop is necessary. Critical focus- 
ing is essential as there is no leeway 
whatever. 

We must also keep in mind that when 
the size ratio is less than four to one, there 
is an additional exposure required over the 
meter reading. This is caused by the lens 
extension decreasing the working f value 
of the stop. 

The negative may be slow, but it must 
have contrast and definition. This implies 
the use of a film which is 
inherently: fine-grained. 
Such a film is available 
under the name of “Micro- 
File’ (E. K. Co.), in 
cartridges to fit the Contax 
and Leica, as well as 
in bulk. This. film also 
produces a minimum of 
halation, keeping the im- 
age crisp and sharp. 





Fig. 3—Micro-copy can give you compact 
and permanent possession of books you 
could not afford to purchase. The strips 
held between the two fingers contain « 
complete copy of the book beneeth. 








Finally, we come to the condition which 
is of primary importance. The lighting 
must be uniform. This is a simple state- 
ment, but it is one which the amateur does 
not understand unless he has done copy 
work. Lighting the copy is not at all diffi- 
cult, but it must be done properly. You 
may light the original perfectly, as far as 
visual appearance is concerned, but the 
print will be two or three times darker on 
one side than on the other. The lighting 
must be such that the background remains 
uniformly white or light gray, while the 
letters or lines come out black. Obviously, 
this depends somewhat upon the contrast, 
but only the lighting will make the back- 
ground tone uniform. 

It is best, if you have not proven your 
lights by test, to examine the field on the 
ground glass. You can then see non-uni- 
formity of illumination much more easily 
than by direct examination of the original. 

Two lights may be used if they are in 
good reflectors which have the proper 
spread to cover the subject uniformly. The 
reflectors should be distant from the center 
of the page about two diagonals. Thus, 
with a page diagonal of six inches, the 
lights should be at least twelve inches from 
‘the center of the page and 
a little more if possible. 

Large reflectors and mul- 
tiple light units were in 
order a few years ago, but 
with present day efficiency 
in designing lighting units, 
commercial illuminating 
outfits have been devised 
which give perfectly satis- 
factory illumination from 
two sources placed com- 
paratively near the copy. 

For the ordinary book 
page, or larger, use the 
meter reading direct, but 
if the copy is as small as a 
playing card, double this 
exposure; and if the copy 
is the size of a lafge post- 
age stamp, give four times 
the meter reading. Check 
your errors when the nega- 
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tive is developed, and make corrections. 
The exposure should be such that the back- 
ground (white) is fully opaque on the 
negative, while the black characters are 
transparent. Over-exposure gives grayed 
letters while under-exposure gives a thin 
background which will print gray. 

The whole secret of micro-copying of 
line originals is to avoid under-develop- 
ment and over-exposure. Keep the expo- 
sure down to the minimum that will give 
a good background and develop for maxi- 
mum contrast. That’s all there is to it. 

The camera equipment which was men- 
tioned is available to anyone who uses a 
miniature camera. Zeiss and Leitz both 
make accessories for this work- for their 
Contax and Leica cameras, respectively. 

Anyone who contemplates building up 
a micro-file library should consider the 
Folmer-Graflex Photorecord. This cam- 
era comes complete with base, illuminat- 
ing equipment and full automatic control. 












Fig. 5—The Recordak 
Library Reader for 
for viewing micro- 
copy films. Courtesy, 
Eastman Kodak 
Company. 
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It takes 100 feet of 35 mm. film, making 
800 minicam size copies of 1600 standard 
motion picture size copies on the roll. 


HEN the films have been made, there 

is the question of the reading. We 
have mentioned the reading projectors, and 
while for a few copies, enlargements may 
be made, the reader is the only device 
which will make the use of the micro-file 
library a real pleasure. The Eastman 
Recordak projector is all metal, with a 
simple projection system which will not 
get out of order, and of which all parts 
are readily accessible. 

With years of Eastman experience be- 
hind them, the designers of the Recordak 
have produced. a reader which performs 
superbly, yet which is so simple that the 
only adjustment which is likely to be re- 
quired is the occasional replacement of 
the lamp. Fig. 5 will give a clearer idea 
of the reader and its use than would 
many pages of description. 

The inducement which leads many be- 
ginners into the minicam field is the 
possibility of making a large number of 
negatives quickly and easily, but soon 
these negatives pile up until their very 
number makes the collection inflexible. 
Time after time, minicam users duplicate 
negatives they have made before merely 
because it is easier to make a new negative 
than to locate the old one in the file; and 
the greater the number of negatives made, 
the easier it is to lose a single one. It is 
not at all unusual for the beginner to 
average two rolls a week, or 3744 nega- 
tives the first year! After two or three 
years, the number usually exceeds 5000 
negatives good enough to keep; but what 
can be done with them? 

A micro-file reader can be purchased 
and positive copies made of the first year’s 
negatives all at an average cost of 5c a 
shot on the first year’s work! The 104 rolls 
shot the first year can be filed on four 
reader spools and all the year’s work avail- 
able for instant reference in a space about 
5 x 5 x 6 inches. How different this file 
is from the usual title list in a record 


book. 
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Then there is the old story of beautiful 
photographs. You start religiously to save 
photographic journals and to beg prints 
from friends, but soon the collection be- 
comes burdensome. What can you do? 
Make micro-copies of every picture you 
want. Accumulate originals for a week 
and shoot them all over a week-end and 
dispose of the originals as you wish. This 
is not burdensome, yet it provides you with 
a complete library of all the work you 
wish to preserve. 


pee there is that problem of color. 
You do not always want to darken the 
room and project the films upon the wall. 
The micro reader provides an ideal 
method of showing color films, and by 
using reasonable care you can dispense 
with the bulky glass slides and keep your 
color films in their original lengths. 

The good point about all of this is the 
fact that the amateur can make the micro- 
copy equipment pay for itself. There are 
business houses all over the country who 
are making film copies of their important 
papers for constant reference. So great 
is the demand for this, that many States 
are passing laws which make photographic 
reproductions legal in every sense of the 
word so that a photograph may be sub- 
mitted in evidence with as much value as 
the original document. 

Libraries and commercial firms are 
making copies of originals where the ac- 
tual paper substance is falling to pieces. 
In short, anything which, can be put on 
paper and which has any value whatever 
is a possibility for the micro-copy film. 
The use of the micro-copy has been se 
widely publicized in the industrial press 
recently, that business men all over the 
country are investigating the process. Any- 
ambitious amateur who will set up even a 
modest micro-copy studio could, by the 
intelligent solicitation of business men, in 
his own locality, build up a business which 
would be more or less constant and which 
could be made to show a handsome profit. 
Any individual or firm which possesses 
paper records is a prospect for the micro- 


copyist. 
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$$$ with your MINICAM 


Markets and methods for those who want to 
make their hobby pay. 








By JOHN P. LYONS 


AKING a photo with a view to quick 
Tek adds a certain amount of sport to 
the game. Snapshooters who have “sold” 
claim it’s easy once you have caught on 


to the requirements of the various publications 
and bureaus. 

The newspaper rotogravure sections are mak- 
ing a strong bid for the amateur’s photographs 
in conducting summer contests and otherwise 
encouraging submission of better grade work. 
Here are some recent reports. New York Post, 
75 West St., N. Y. C. $5 each for general news 
photos, 8x10 glossy prints. New York Times, 
Sunday Picture Section, G. P. O. Box 444, N. 
Y. C. $5 up for general news and feature 
photos. Philadelphia Inquirer, 400 N. Broad 
St., F. Johnston, Manager Photo Dept., pays 
$2.50 minimum for good pictorials and news 
photos. Newark Sunday Call, Newark, N. J. 
$3 each for 8x10 glossy prints. Harrisburg News, 
Harrisburg, Pa., has a rotogravure in Satuday 
editions, twice each month. $3 for suitable 
local pictures. Douglas D. Martin, roto section 
Editor of the Detroit Free Press prefers life, 
wherever possible, in pictures. $3 to $5. Albert 
C. Nute, roto Editor of the Toledo, Chio, Times 
likes sequence pages, paying $3 each. Akron, 
Ohio has the Times-Press, a Scripps-Howard 
paper depending largely upon their own services, 
but they offer $1 to $3 for good locals. D. L. 
McClure, roto Editor of the Star, Indianapolis, 
Ind., prefers human interest and action. The 
Star, at Peoria, Ill, C. H. Gamble, Editor, 
prefers pictures dealing primarily with its own 
district. $1 to $3. Chicago Tribune, Tribune 
Tower, A. M. Kennedy, roto Editor, buys 
chiefly news and news feature photos. $3 and 
up. The Times, 211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Ill. M. M. Marberry, Sunday Editor, invites 
black and white as well as color photos with 
appeal to women. 

Sunday School and juvenile papers are going 
pictorial in a big way. Many do not pay high 
rates but they are a fine group with which to do 
business. Pictures must entertain and instruct. 
Here are a few markets. Shining Light, 5th and 
Chestnut St., Anderson, Ind. 50c to $3 for 
children, animals, and of religious nature, to in- 
terest the five to eight year old. Children’s 
Friend, 425 S. 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn., for 
children from nine to twelve. 50c to $1 for 
outdoor scenes of children of this age at play. 
Junior Joys, 2923 Troost Ave., Kansas City, 
Mo., for boys and girls of nine to twelve. 50c 
to $2 for nature and things-to-make. Front 
Rank, 2700 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo., for older 
young people. Want scenic pictures for covers. 
Boys’ World, Elgin, Ill. Features boy heroes, 
successful boys, science, scientific marvels, new 


inventions, unique industrials, strange customs, 
etc. Boy’s Comrade, 2700 Pine St., St. Louis, 
Mo., wants landscapes for covers, peoples of 
other lands in action, especially teen-age boys 
and girls. 

In Milwaukee, the Journal, Edward K. 
Thompson, Picture Editor, pays $3 or more for 
picture stories of outstanding quality. Thomas 
Sherman, roto Editor of the Post-Dispatch, St. 
Louis, Mo., pays $3, more for photos of ex- 
traordinary merit. No restriction as to subject 
or location. Pictures judged on basis of orgi- 
nality in choice of subject, artistic composition, 
pictorial effectiveness and general public interest. 
The Journal-Post at Kansas City, Mo., pays $3 
for feature photos. The Herald and News- 
Tribune, Duluth, Minn., buy a few roto shots. 
Vernon Pope, roto Editor the Register and 
Tribune, Des Moines, Iowa, is always in the 
market for all types of feature photos, single 
pictures of page spreads on which they must 
have exclusive, for syndication. Average rate 
$5. The News-Age-Herald, Birmingham, Ala., 
roto Editor Ernest Henderson, Jr., pay $3 for 
suitable feature photos, preferably 8x10 glossies. 
The Tennessean, nearby Nashville, Tenn., like 
pictures of things neglected by the press or 
syndicate services. $1 to $2. S. L. Kahn, Sunday 
Editor of the Commercial Appeal, Memphis, 
Tenn., prefers “Old South” material, historical, 
biographical, science and local interests. The 
Express, San Antonio, Tex., likes photos of 
Texas history, institutions and Southwest Texas 
ranching. 

Educational Music Magazine, 434 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, IIl., pays “a central price of $5” 
for art photos of music groups and artists and 
their instruments, unusual music school activities. 

Syndicate Store Merchandiser, 19 East 47th 
St., N. Y. C. goes to the managers of five, ten 
and dollar stores. Want good pictures of out- 
standing window displays, excellent or unique 
displays, store trims, etc. $2.50. 

Exporter’s Digest, 84 Williams St., N. Y. C. 
Views of “new industrial equipment and prod- 
ucts—scenes illustrating foreign trade activity— 
importing, exporting, foreign shipping, loading, 
docks, etc.” 

Contact, Fort Lee, N. J. The bi-weekly na- 
tional newspaper of aviation. Interested only in 
news and feature photos of aviation, not only of 
planes and pilots, but also of celebrities who use 
planes for transportation. Feature a department 
on model airplane meets, picturing new develop- 
ments, etc. 

Compressed Air Magazine, 942 Morris St., 
Phillipsburg, N. J. $1 to $5 for good shots depict- 
ing application of compressed air in steel work, 
shipbuilding, mining, engineering, contracting, 
industry and all sorts of manufacturing. 
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The Print Critic 


From prints submitted to MINICAM, 
those which illustrate general points will 
be reproduced in this column each month 
with a discussion of how they might be 
improved. 

















Photo by P. K. U., Pasadena, Cal. 


These illustrations were taken from the en- 
tries in the “HAPPINESS” contest. Many of 
the ideas were very good, but everyone is 
interested in how to better express his ideas 
photographically. 

The photograph above shows that there cer- 
tainly is pleasure in receiving a camera for a 
gift. It also illustrates many familiar faults. 
The objects in the foreground are confusing 
and are not grouped in a way to add to sym- 
metry of the picture. The subject’s camera, 
which is the center of interest, is partially lost 
in shadow. The background—it is easy to 
forget about it when concentrating on a sub- 
ject—is never overlooked by your lens. 





‘ Photo by H. C. W., Irvington, N. J. 
_ Making symbolic photographs offers unlim- 
ited scope for exercise of imagination and 
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ability. In this, the lighting shows some round- 
ness to the man’s hand, but the woman’s looks 
flat. Her thumb sticks up, a bad vertical line. 
All the lines in the picture are in a diagonal 
direction from the upper left to lower right 
hand corners. This composition would be 
greatly improved if the man’s hand came into 
the frame from another direction, such as the 
bottom, for example, and furnished lines cross- 
ing the other hand at an obtuse angle. 





Photo by R. B., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


This table top composition is an example of 
a pleasing arrangement and effective lighting. 
The back light causes the subjects to stand out 
from the background. 

On the debit side, it may be noted that the 
top of the lad’s hat is nearly lost in the back- 
ground. The direction of his shadow belies the 
implied motion of the lines made by the in- 
clination of his body and fishing pole. 





Photo by J. L. M., Richmond, Va. 


This beach scene probably doesn’t do justice 
to the model due to the pose and the harshness 
of the lighting. It is typical enough, and we 
all have subjects like these in our albums. The 
position of the camera gives a false perspective 
making the legs appear unduly large. One of 
them appears twice as long as the other. A less 
camera-conscious pose would have been more 
successful. It’s a good idea to get the subject 
to forget that a picture is being taken. 
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NEW MINICAMS 








The Automatic Rolleiflex 


HE Automatic Rolleiflex conforms in 
Tits twin-lens principle and in its essen- 
tial details to the preceding cameras of 
this series. Its features include: 


1. Automatic Threading — There are no red 
windows on back of the camera. One simply 
inserts the film and rotates the crank. 

2. The handle automatically stops, the film 
counter simultaneously registers at No. 1 and 
the shutter is tensioned, thereby eliminating 
several extra operations. 

3. Automatic Synchronization of Shutter Set- 
ting and Film Transport — A turn of the crank 
to the next stop moves the film forward and 
sets the shutter at the same time. This elim- 
inates a separate operation and renders 

4. Double Exposure Impossible 

5. Automatic Release of Locking Device 
When All Exposures Have Been Effected. 

6. Increased Speed of Finder Lens — f2.8 
affords a more luminous image on the ground 
glass with an absolute assurance, therefore, of 
needle-sharp focus. 

7. Complete and Absolute Parallax Rectifica- 
tion — Not visible to the eye, but of the greatest 
importance is the focusing mechanism. Two 
parallel grounded rails make it essential that 
the front comes out with an absolutely parallel 
movement of the two lenses and render it en- 
tirely free from back lash. By means of this 
construction, any difference between focusing 
and taking lens is completely obviated. 

8. Automatically Set Built-in Self-Timer 
working at all speeds, including 1/500 second. 
Delayed Action period is twelve seconds. 

9. Ground Glass Eye-Level Focusing for 
rapid action work and sports photography. 

10. Locking Back Cover — On the bottom of 
the camera there is a special locking arrange- 
ment for holding the back in position as well 
as a larger tripod base insuring enhanced rigid- 
ity on the tripod. 

11. Two Small Milled Discs — conveniently 
located on shutter enable one to set both the 
aperture and shutter speed in the one peep- 
window. The numerals indicating these features 
are covered with magnifying glass so that they 
appear more visible and are actually protected 
against dust, humidity and consequent corrosion. 

12. Complete enclosure of shutter mechanism 
and delicate parts. 





13. Bayonet Type Lens Mount will take fil- 
ters, sunshades and similar accessories, gripping 
them firmly. 


14. Fast Compur Shutter with speeds up to 
and including 1/500 second. 


15. Taking Lens —Zeiss Tessar 3.5. 

16. One-Finger Movement Erects Focusing 
Hood. 

The Automatic Rolleiflex is 51% inches 
high, 356 inches deep and weighs approxi- 
mately 2 lbs. A depth of focus scale is 
mounted on the focusing knob. It makes 
12 exposures 2% x 214 inches (6 x 6 cm.) 
on 24% x 3%-inch roll film. 

This new Rolleiflex is quite beautiful in 
line, form and finish. The chromium front 
plate in conjunction with the black leather 
and fittings give it an attractive appearance. 

The Automatic Rolleiflex is priced at 
$145. For further information, just men- 
tion Minicam to Burleigh Brooks, In<., 
127 West 42nd Street, New York. 
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Speed Up Your Film 
(Continued from Page 54) 


camera, the exposure causes a growth of these 
silver specks or nuclei in each and every silver 
bromide grain which was struck by light. 

When a piece of film is subjected to the 
action of mercury vapor, although the amount 
is so small that its presence can hardly be de- 
tected by the most delicate tests, a definite 
quantity of the vapor penetrates into the emul- 
sion, reaches the light sensitive particles, and is 
absorbed on their silver centers, just as mercury 
is absorbed by other metallic objects. This 
action’ naturally increases the normal size of 
these infinitesimal silver specks to an extent de- 
pending upon the length of mercury treatment. 

A light sensitive silver bromide particle, after 
mercury has enlarged its silver specks or sensi- 
tive centers, will require less exposure to render 
it developable than would be required for an 
untreated particle. .Thus mercury hypersensiti- 
zation is a novel application of the property ex- 
hibited by mercury when it combines with the 
surface of the schoolboy’s copper penny. 

What happens when mercury treatment of 
film is carried too far? Speaking photographi- 
cally, why is there a general fog if the treat- 
ment is prolonged beyond the prescribed time? 
As the metallic specks of the light-sensitive sil- 
ver bromide particles continue to combine with 
mercury, the specks become larger and larger 
until the increase in size becomes comparable to 
the enlargement which takes place when they 
are exposed to light. When increase in speck 
size approaches this point, unexposed specks be- 
come developable. This results in overall fog. 

If a copper coin is allowed to remain for 
some time in air which is free from mercury 
vapor, the bright and “silvery” surface will 
gradually disappear, and eventually the coin 
will assume its normal coppery appearance be- 
cause the absorbed mercury leaves the surface 
slowly and evaporates off into the surrounding 
atmosphere. In a like manner hypersensitized 
film will slowly lose its extra sensitivity because 
the absorbed mercury gradually leaves the 
metallic specks which then return to normal 
size as they were in the untreated film. 

It can now be readily understood why hyper- 
sensitizing with mercury does not change color 
sensitivity. Why should it? The mercury vapor 
combines with metallic sensitive specks impar- 
tially and without preference or knowledge of 
any particular color of light which may subse- 
quently expose the film. 

What is the effect upon grain size and con- 
trast? Here again it is apparent there is no 
connection with these properties, which are 
charatteristic of the film. Mercury treatment 
does not change the contrast, grain size or other 
characteristic of any emulsion. 

Mercury hypersensitization can reasonably be 
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expected to double film speed under average 
conditions. The increased sensitivity may not 
be noticed under normal exposure conditions, 
but under adverse conditions it is sufficient to 
make a satisfactory negative, which otherwise 
would have been too thin, and lacking in 
shadow detail. 

Due to the great latitude of present day 
films, many times normal exposure can be given 
and the negatives will still give excellent prints; 
therefore, there is little reason to fear that addi- 
tional film speed from mercury hypersensitiza- 
tion will lead to over-exposure. This is a de- 
cided advantage for the amateur who may have 
a roll of film with a number of exposures taken 
under a variety of conditions. For if it is known 
that certain pictures have been underexposed, 
mercury hypersensitization can be employed to 
great advantage, and such treatment will often 
save the underexposed shots without risk. of 
spoiling the remainder of the film. 

If it is not definitely known in advance when 
hypersensitized film will be required, it is often 
advisable to treat it before exposure, because 
the increase in sensitivity is only temporary and 
about two weeks after treatment the added 
speed recedes quite noticeably. Fortunately, the 
importance of this problem can be minimized 
by simply placing the hypersensitized film in 
cold storage. If the treated material is placed 
in a closed can or box and then stored in a 
refrigerator, it is possible to retain the maxi- 
mum hypersensitization for six weeks or more. 
It should be noted that the container must be 
allowed to come to room temperature before it 
is opened and film is removed, in order to avoid 
the condensation of moisture on the emulsion 
surface. 





Book Review 











“MAKING PICTURES WITH THE MIN- 
IATURE CAMERA,” by Jacob Deschin, Whit- 
tlesey House (McGraw-Hill), New York, 156 
pages with many diagrams and 47 full page 


- half-tones, 6 x 9, $3.00. 


Written expressly for the guidance of the 
beginner in miniature photography, this book 
takes the reader by easy stages and with the aid 
of many diagrams, through the three phases of 
photographic picture-making, namely, taking the 
picture, making the negative and making the 
print. The part of the book devoted to taking 
the picture gives simple instructions in the pho- 
tography of a portrait, an animal, action, a 
street scene and 14 other typical photographic 
subjects. 

Data for development of films and the mak. 
ing of prints and enlargements as well as in- 
struction in the methods and procedures occupy 
the second and third parts of the book. There 
is a glossary of photographic terms and an index. 
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ENLARGING CONTROL 


By Laurence Dutton 


A new and simplified system. The author of “Perfect Print 
Control” describes how to take the guesswork out 
of enlarging and make perfect prints. 


NOUGH time, temper and paper is 
E wasted under enlarging lights these 
days to pay the Chinese war debt, but we 
continue making prints and test strips at 
random. 

To put enlarging on an accurate basis 
we need to make only a few coordinated 
tests of our negatives and papers. That’s 
all there is to it. You can make con- 
sistently excellent enlargements without 
months of hit-and-miss trials. Study the 
following information closely, follow the 
methods carefully and you will soon gain 
the ability to make good enlargements. 

First, we should have an understanding 


of our final objective. What should a fin- 
ished print look like? 

There are five general types of prints. 
First, and simplest from the enlarging 
standpoint, is the full-scale print, (Fig. 2), 
in which the tones range from the lightest 
highlight to the deepest black. The full 
range of paper is utilized without any loss 
of detail at either end of the scale. The 
highlights are not too white to show de- 
tail and details also are shown in the 
shadows. This is the type of the general 
run of record print, whose value is to re- 
call the facts of the subject. It is the com- 
mercial, news and advertising medium. As 


EXAMPLE OF A HIGH KEY PRINT 





Fig. 1. 
Ice Weave by H. 
W. Wagner, from 
International Salon 
of the Oval Table 
Society. 

Exposure 42 sec- 
ond at f32, no fil- 
ter, camera facing 
the sun. Taken 
about 2 p. m, in 
January. 
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A BOOK LENGTH FEATURE 
COMPLETE IN THIS ISSUE 








reproduced, Fig. 2 would be a more per- 
fect example if the engraver had succeeded 
in holding the detail in the shadows under 
the parrot’s breast, and in the highlights 
in the lower righthand corner. 


The over-scale print (Fig. 5) is the 
dramatic one. Pictorialists use it. In the 
recent Oval Table Exhibit, for example, 
nine-tenths of the prints were of the over- 
scale type. It is very striking if made with 
due regard for artistic values. It is charac- 
terized by intentional 
loss of detail in the 
highlights or shadows 
or both. The use of 
the over-scale tech- 
nique in prints arises 
from these arguments: 
First, the total range 
of possible gradations 
in any print is quite 
limited so that in order 
to obtain the desirable 
range of gradations in 
and around the princi- 
pal objects in the pic- 
ture it is necessary to sacrifice gradations 
where they are not necessary. Second, 
unnecessary detail in a picture is often 
distracting rather than helpful. Detail 
may be eliminated by obscuring it in white 
highlights or opaque shadows. 

In the other three types, only a portion 
of the paper’s scale is used. 

The high key print (Fig. 1) utilizes only 
the upper part of the scale. The shadows 
are lighter than dense black. The tonal 
range is from white to gray. 

In the low key print (Fig. 3) the high- 
lights are made darker than white. Only 
the lower part of the scale is used and the 
tones range from gray to black. As re- 
produced here the whites have become 


No, 1 
For Paper Speed 


MAKE THE TWO TESTS DE- 
SCRIBED IN THIS ARTICLE 


lighter than in the original print, thus 
slightly distorting the original tonal values 
giving a result that tends toward the full- 
scale. 


The soft print (Fig. 4) ‘has neither 
dense shadows or bright highlights. Only 
the middle portion of the paper’s range is 
used. The result is gray in tone rather 
than black and white, and if not done 
successfully will be called “flat”. It is the 
accepted result from softly lighted sub- 
jects, dull days, : etc. 
This type of print is 
preferred for non-dra- 








matic subjects and 
often is used with good 
success in portraiture. 

These types of prints 
will be discussed again 
when we come to 
printing. In the mean- 
time we are going to 
get an understanding 
of negatives and of 
For atone Scale —s Both of these 

vary considerably. 

THE TYPES OF PAPERS used in 
printing are the chlorides or contact print- 
ing papers, the bromides and the chloro- 
bromides. The chlorides are Velox, Azo, 
Apex, Convira and so on and are too slow 
for any ordinary enlarging. They are 
sometimes used for very thin negatives, 
but require 100 to 500 times greater ex- 
posure than bromide papers. 

The enlarging papers are the bromides 
and the faster grades of the chloro- 
bromides. The latter are much slower than 
the bromides. There are so many trade 
names of bromide and chloro-bromide 
papers that it is well to ask an experienced 
store clerk to which class any given paper 
belongs. Most bromide papers are so 
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named. Chloro-bromide papers seldom are 
marked as such but any paper advertised 
as suitable for both contact and enlarging 
is nearly always a chloro-bromide. The 
bromides are faster and easier to use. The 
chloro-bromides allow greater opportunity 
for variation and control, greater richness 
of tones and more delicate gradations in 
less than full scale work. But use of 
chloro-bromides requires more experience. 
If you intend doing only one class of work 
such as one style of portraits or only one 
type of landscapes, try chloro-bromides 
and specialize on one type for that work; 
but for all around work the bromides are 
much simpler. 

The roughness or smoothness of any 
paper is due to the type of paper stock 
used in its manufacture. The gloss or dull- 
ness is due to the finish of the gelatine 


By HENRY CLAY GIPSON 
Fig. 2. Example of a Full-Scale print with detail in both 
highlight and shadow portions. See text for full description. 
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emulsion or coating. So that we have 
rough shiny papers and smooth dull ones 
and all types in between. Glossy papers 
have the highest density scales and dull 
papers the lowest so that the glossy papers 
have capacity for greater contrast if cor- 
rectly handled. The dull finished papers 
cannot produce great contrast even when 
their maximum contrast is used. 

Papers are made in one, two, three or 
more contrast grades. The different con- 
trasts are noted by such names as “normal, 
medium, contrast, extra-contrast,” etc. or 
“soft, hard,” etc. Some papers, especially 
the chloro-bromides, are rated for contrast 
by numbers, 1, 2, and 3, etc. 

The necessary characteristics to be 
known about any paper are speed and 
exposure scale. 

PAPER SPEED is a figure for the 
amount of exposure nec- 
essary to produce, afterde- 
velopment, avery light but 
easily recognizable high- 
light density. (See No. 1.) 

EXPOSURE SCALE 
is the total usable range 
of exposures that a paper 
will record. It is meas- 
ured as the exposure nec- 
essary to produce the 
deepest shadow density 
divided by the exposure 
necessary to produce the 
lightest recognizable high- 
light density. (See No. 
2.) These two will be 
fully explained. 

DENSITY SCALE is 
the total visible range of 
tones that a print can re- 
flect. It is dependent 
largely upon the surface 
finish of the paper and 
does not enter into en- - 
larging technique. 

Accurate measurements 
may be made of negatives 
and paper characteristics. 
The whole business of en- 
larging can be reduced 
to mathematical precision. 
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FIG. 3. PORTLAND HEAD LIGHTHOUSE 


By ARTHUR M. TOMLINSON 


From International Salon of the Oval Table Society 1/60th at f8 with K2 filter, Super plenachrome film. A low- 
key print. Only the lower range of tones are utilized. 


To begin, use one brand of paper (such 
as Velour Black, Brovira, P.M.C., etc.) in 
one surface (such as semi matte or glossy) 
in two grades: normal and contrast. As 
all emulsions, even of the same brand, 


vary a great deal, you must make your 
own tests. 

The accepted method of rating paper 
speeds is by the exposure needed to pro- 
duce the lightest highlight density. (This 
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method is not applicable to film speeds.) 
For paper speed rating no attention need 
be paid to the exposure required for sha- 
dow or any other density. It will be re- 
membered that exposure is printing light 
strength (illumination) multiplied by 
printing time. Speed tests may be made 
by varying either the light strength or the 
printing time. The latter is the simplest, 
and will be used here. 

_ The light from the enlarger without a 
negative in it is used for the two tests. 
Stop down the lens for dim, uniform 
illumination. 

To test a paper for speed lay a small 
test piece on the enlarging easel and cover 
the center of it with a small coin. Make 
a short exposure, develop exactly 90 sec- 
onds, fix, and examine by a good light. 
It should show a very light density, just 
enough to clearly show the lighter spot 
where the coin was lying. Make tests 
until this minimum or highlight density is 
obtained. The number of seconds required 
is the measure of the speed of the paper. 
To be an accurate comparison with the 
speeds of other papers the light used must 
always be the same so the setting of the 
enlarger and lens stop must be carefully 
noted for use in other tests. 

It is well to start the series of tests, of 
which record is to be kept, with the fastest 
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paper at hand, (the soft grades of bromide 
papers) so that exposures will always be 
long enough for accurate timing. The 
speed figures so found will not be the same 
as figures found by other testers for the 
test light will not be the same, but they 
will be in the same relation, one paper to 
another and as accurate for the worker’s 
individual use as he cares to make them 
by careful work. 


To test for exposure scale a test strip 
is used about five inches long and a num- 
ber of exposures made on it with increas- 
ing exposure times. The light should first 
be adjusted by varying the lens stop so 
that the highlight exposure will take either 
one or two seconds. This is for ease in 
computation. The whole accuracy of the 
exposure scale test depends on care in this 
step. An ordinary alarm clock ticks four 
times to the second and may be used for 
timing. A metronome properly adjusted 
may be used. Provide a piece of heavy 
cardboard or metal about 5” x 7” and lay 
it over about a half inch of the end of the 
test strip. Turn on the exposing light and at 
the end of the first second, quickly move the 
card up a half inch. At the end of the sec- 
ond second, move it quickly another space, 
so that the first and second spaces are cov- 
ered. At the end of the fourth second 





Type of Print 
ired 


Type of Negative 
Desi Needed 


Paper Printing Directions 





Full Seale.............. 


Normal negative 


Soft Print...........,.. Soft negative 


Over-scale Print...... Hard negative 


Low key Print........ Relatively soft 
negative 
Relatively soft 


High key Print...... Pe oN 








{ Soft paper 


{ Soft paper 


(Paper of con- 
{trast equal to 
|the negative. 


Face of less 


Minimum exposure and 
full development time 


Adequate exposure for 


contrast than <a 
minimum development 


the negative. 


{Paper of great- 


\s icant kien Maximum exposure and 


the negative. dorsiapuiont 


Expose for shadows 


Expose for highlights 
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move it again. Dou- 
ble the amount of 
elapsed time from 
the beginning of the 
test for each move of 
the card until only a 
half inch of the test 
piece remains. Then 
with the card held 
down expose the last 
step for 30 seconds 
so that it gets a great 
over exposure. Devel- 
op the test piece for 
exactly 90 seconds. 
By starting at the 
end of the test piece 
in this way and cov- 
ering up successive 
portions each time 
the elapsed time is 
doubled, the total ex- 
posures on the differ- 
ent sections will be 1, 
2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64 
seconds, etc. It takes 
a bit of practice to 
move the card quick- 
ly and accurately at 
the end of each 
elapsed time but this rig. 4 
method is easier than 
trying to give separ- 
ate exposures. This test will give stepped 
densities over the whole exposure scale of 
the paper. The highlight density will come 
near one of the lower figures and the deep- 
est shadow density somewhere farther up. 
After having found about where the 
shadow density comes from this test make 
another test using the same (or a cor- 
rected) highlight exposure then skip the 
middle exposures and give several closer 
together around the range of the shadow 
exposure time. The last step with the great 
over exposure shows whether or not the 
maximum shadow density was reached in 
the timed series. If there is a very notice- 
able dividing line between the longest 
timed exposure and the over exposure it 
is evident that the last timed exposure was 
not great enough to reach the true shadow 





PINNACLE PEAK 


A soft print utilizes only the middle part of the paper's density range. 


exposure. 

From these tests you will have learned 
not only the speed and exposure scale of 
the paper but also a great deal about 
what good highlights and shadows should 
look like in a finished print. Test thor- 
oughly the papers that you want to use at 
first then any time that you want to try 
out a new paper, test that and you ‘will 
have no trouble making it work properly. 
If\at any time a supposedly familiar paper 
gives trouble, make some tests on it and 
find out if it has the characteristics you 
expected, for papers will change. Some- 
times they are changed without notice: by 
the makers, often they change with age 
or change of season. 

Development should never be less than 
90 seconds; if the print comes up too 
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rapidly, it should be made over with less 
exposure. Degraded prints result from too 
short development. Correct development 
time for most papers is 1/2 to 3 minutes. 

To illustrate, again, the use of “ex- 
posure scale,” take a sheet of contrast 
paper and adjust the light until it takes 
a one-second exposure to give the re- 
quired very light highlight density. Now, 
suppose that we find by test that an ex- 
posure of 20 seconds to the same light 
gives just the deepest black that this paper 
is capable of producing. Then we have 
the range of exposures that this paper is 
capable of recording, or the exposure 


_ scale of this paper. 


Now, suppose we have a certain nega- 
tive under consideration for enlarging on 
this paper. Suppose we measure this nega- 
tive by means of tests strips and find that 
under a certain light, a 1-second exposure 
will just record a density on the paper 
through the lightest portion of the nega- 
tive and that 20 seconds will just record 
a density on the paper through the darkest 
portion of the negative. The lightest por- 
tion of the negative will allow 20 times 
as much light to be transmitted as the 
densest portion and if this negative is 
printed on our tested paper it will give 
20 times as much exposure in the shadows 
as in the highlights, which is what the 
paper tests showed that the paper is cap- 
able of recording. The resulting print will 
be a full scale print. 

Suppose now that in a paper test, we 
give an exposure of less than one second. 
The paper could not record so little an 
exposure and the tested place would show 
only white paper. Such a place in an 
actual print would be devoid of highlight 
detail and would be chalky white. Sup- 
pose on the other hand, that we had given 
another test piece of the same paper an 
exposure of more than that needed to pro- 
duce the densest shadow. It could not be 
any denser so it would be just over ex- 
posed and show no shadow details. The 
range of exposures would be more than 
20 and since only 20 could be recorded 
some exposure units would be lost. This 
is what happens when a negative with too 
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high a contrast is printed on this paper. 

But suppose that the contrast range of 
the negative is less than 20. The paper 
is capable of handling a contrast range 
of 20 so that less than 20 (15 for ex- 
ample) would not use the full exposure 
scale of the paper. If the exposure were 
adjusted so that the difference in range 
comes at both ends of the scale we would 
get a light gray highlight and a darker 
gray shadow but not full scale. It would 
be a soft print if it were attractive, if not, 
we would call it flat. 

Another sample of paper, one known 
as a normal paper, tests with an ex- 
posure scale of 180. To get a full scale 
print we use a. relatively hard negative, 
or one with a contrast range of 180. But 
if we printed the firse negative with con- 
trast range of 20 on this paper we would 
have a very soft print. If we printed the 
180 contrast range negative on the first 
paper with an exposure scale of only 20 
we would get an over-scale print with 
much detail lost at the ends of the scale. 
The correct term for negative contrast 
range is “opacity scale” but this is seldom 
used. 

It’s a good idea to test all of the papers 
you use at the same time to make sure that 
the light intensity remains the same. 

As emulsions vary from batch to batch 
you want to make your own tests, and my 
table for the speed and exposure scales of 
various papers would give only relative 
numbers. 

For an example, however, here are my 
numbers for two P. M. C. Bromide No. 1 
glossy, single weight papers. The “nor- 
mal” gave an exposure scale of 118 and a 
speed of 205. The “contrast” paper gave 
exposure scale of 23, speed 85. 

In contrast paper, Convira “B” glossy, 
single weight, the “medium soft” gave an 
exposure scale of 120; “medium” 32; and 
“medium hard,” 18. These are used only 
for contact printing, being from 175 to 
500 times slower than the P. M. C, en- 
larging paper. 

Paper contrast is designated as hard, 
normal, soft, etc., and is measured by ex- 
posure scale. The exposure scale figure for 
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a negative is obtained by use of paper of 
known exposure scale. Thus exposure 
scale determines the relation between the 
contrast of a given negative and the con- 
trast that the paper can record. 

To test negatives use three or four con- 
trast grades of paper. Each grade should 
be tested separately for speed and ex- 
posure scale. Divide the negatives to be 
printed into groups according to contrast. 
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negative in terms of the exposure scale of 
the paper that suited it. If the exposure 
scale of the correct paper was 150, call it 
a negative of 150 contrast. Try the same 
thing with a soft negative and rate its con- 
trast the same way. If the print comes out 
too soft in either case, the negative has a 
contrast numerically less than the ex- 
posure scale of the paper. 

If the print comes out too contrasty, 

















Fig. 5. Overscale print showing suppression of highlight and shadow detail to gain emphasis. 


The contrasty ones have a long range of 
tones from dense to light portions and will 
take a paper with a long exposure scale. 

Make a correctly exposed print from 
a contrasty negative on a soft paper 
(which has the long exposure scale) and 
examine the print to see if it has the full 
range of tones from lightest highlight to 
dense shadow without loss of details in 
either highlights or shadows. If it has, 
make a mental note of the scale of that 


with loss of detail at either end of the 
scale, then the negative has a higher rat- 
ing than that paper. In this way, if note 
is made of the numerical contrasts that 
negatives seem to have, one will soon 
learn to judge negatives with fair ac- 
curacy. Even the most experienced work- 
ers are fooled once in a while but a knowl- 
edge of the exposure scales of the papers 
being used increases the chances of success. 

The relation of gradations to exposure 
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© Fine Grain Developing and Enlarging can 
MAKE or BREAK your Minicam pictures. Your 
pictures can be Potential Prize Winners when 
your negatives receive individual attention by our 
experienced operators. 


Fine Grain Developing, per roll............. .. 30 
3x 4!/, Enlargements, each.................-.-- . 10 


Prompt attention given to mail orders. 
Write for Camera Bargain List B. 


12 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 




















HE Query Editor of MINICAM has been 
on the job since we first opened shop last 
. September. But we didn't tell you much 
about him because we needed him ourselves 
to edit MINICAM. Now that our editorial 
staff is complete, the Query Editor of MIN- 
ICAM is back at the old stand ready to do 
business. 

Send him any problem that bothers you 
in your miniature camera picture taking, de- 
veloping, or enlarging — enclose a stamped 
addressed envelope — and straight back at 
you with the speed of a 1.9 lens will come 
a detailed courteous answer. 

The Query Editor of MINICAM knows his 
stuff, and likes to answer hard questions, as 
well as give step by step instructive advice 
on fundamentals. 

Throughout the world miniature camera 
users have delighted in the instruction, enter- 
tainment and pictorial beauty of MINICAM. 
Insure yourself of receiving this valuable and 
helpful magazine each month by subscrib- 
ing now. You'll get your money's worth! 


Subscribe to MINICAM now! 





MINICAM, 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati,. Ohio 


Gentlemen: 
( Enter my one year subscription to MINICAM be- 


UN TRON IN aces sasSerscsonsieeDibvchoreke issue for 
which | enclose $2.50 payment in full. 
(0 Enter my one year subscription beginning with the 





~ issue. Send this issue 
to me C.O.D. for $2.50 which will pay for my one 
year subscription. 
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scale is such that the scale of the paper 
may be as much as 15% more than the 
negative without noticeable loss of con- 
trast if the exposure is correct. Because 
the full scale print is the simplest to make 
correctly, the first trials should be the 
making of full scale prints. After a good 
print is made, compare the densities in the 
shadows and in the highlights with the 
densities on the test strips which were 
made in testing for exposure scale of the 


paper being used. 


Correct exposure time may be found by 
trial for each negative and print. From 
the original tests of the papers to be used 
the speed of each one will be known and 
this information will be very valuable 
when it is necessary to switch from one 
contrast to another. In all cases the ex- 
posure should be timed according to the 
highlights paying no attention to the other 
tones in the print. These other tones are 
used in determining correct contrast of 
paper but not for exposure timing. The 
whole procedure of determining the cor- 
rect exposure is based upon finding the 
exposure time which will give the desired 


highlight density. 


With the negative in the enlarger and 
focussed to the required enlargement, pick 
out the darkest portion of the image and 
make exposure tests under that portion. 
During exposure of a test strip, cover parts 
of the paper and make tests until the 
correct highlight density is secured as com- 
pared with the pure white part which was 
covered up. The method is the same for 
determining correct exposure for all the 
types of print except the over scale print: 
Determine by trial, the exposure time re- 
quired to secure the desired highlight 
density. After a little practice with en- 
larging, two or three trials will usually 
be sufficient. 


When the correct exposure is found by 
a small. test piece, make a test with a strip 
long enough to cover all the gradations 
of the negative. This strip will indicate 
whether or not the correct contrast grade 
of paper was chosen. If the contrast is 
found to be wrong, try a paper with an- 
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other exposure scale and from the relative 
tested speeds of the two papers the cor- 
rect exposure time of the other grade may 
be figured. 

By systematically following this pro- 
cedure instead of making trials at random, 
the work of determining correct exposure 
time and contrast grade is reduced to a 
minimum. If really good work is wanted 
one must not expect to be too saving with 
paper. Errors in the exposure of the orig- 
inal negative may throw it out of balance 
so that the principal objects in the picture 
do not come in the correct tone range. 
The full sized print may show that some- 
thing other than a technically correct 
print is desirable to carry out the desired 
effect. 

VARIED PRINTS are those which are 
not made by the straight full scale print 
methods. Low key, high key, soft prints, 
over scale prints and prints varied from 
full scale to correct some deficiency in the 
negative come under this heading. A good 
understanding of each class and the 
methods of treatment is an aid in secur- 
ing results without waste of effort. 

The high key print is made with a high- 
light exposure exactly the same as that for 
a full scale print and the methods of find- 
ing the correct exposure time by trial 
pieces is the same. The tones of the print, 
however, extend from a light highlight to 
some shade of gray that is less than a deep 
black. To start with, the negative must 
be a rather soft one, then the contrast 
grade of paper chosen is one with an ex- 
posure scale considerably longer than the 
negative scale. Numerically the exposure 
scale of the paper must be several times 
the scale of the negative to get a soft, 
high key print. , 

In the low key print, the tones extend 
from some middle tone to deep black. In 
some cases the print may contain small 
areas of brilliant highlight but these may 
well be neglected in determining exposure 
time. Test pieces are made with the pre- 
vailing lighter tones of the print in mind 
and the exposure time found by tests 
which will give the desired tone which is 
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HARVEY'S FOR REAL BARGAINS 
New " ——_ 
vrieoe SERVICE 2% 


Cameras-Projectors-Lenses-Accessories 


SPECIALS IN USED CAMERAS 
Condition Like New — Guaranteed 














Victor $4 F1.5 Dallmeyer. $110.00 
Magazine. Cine-Kodak F1.9 85.00 
Leica G F2 8 with Case 135.00 
Robot—Original Model $179 list, with case............ 85.00 


Many Other Good Bargains—Write Us Today 


Wm. W. Morris, Mgr. Photo Dept. 
HARVEY'S ; 
103-A West 43rd 


St. New York 
Around the Corner From 6th Avenue’’ 








; CAMERA EXCHANGE 

Rifles, Shotguns, Target Pistols and other firearms 
accepted in trade at liberal allowances on Leicas, 
Contaxes, Graflexes, Weston Meters, and all photo- 
graphic equipment, motion picture and ‘still’. 


FULL ALLOWANCE 
For a limited time we will allow full list price for your 
camera if a Bantam, Duo, Perle, Dollina, Super Ikomat 
or other well-known make, toward Leica G or Contax 
11 or Il) with f.2 or f.1.5 lenses. Write for allowances 
for your present camera equipment. 


NATIONAL CAMERA EXCHANGE 


. (Established in 1914) 
9 South Fifth Street Minneapolis, Minn. 














X EET 
SELLING PHOTOS 


—TO MAGAZINES, newspapers, trade journals, adver- 
tisers. Learn how to take the kind of pictures wanted. We 
train you at home to become a journalistic or press pho- 
tographer. Show you how to take photos that sell, You may 
pay for course in easy installments. FREE Book tells 
about money-making opportunities. Write NOW. Universal 
Photographers, Inc., Dept. 1031, 10 W. 33rd St., New York 






THE CAMERA FAN'S 
GREATEST THRILL 


and it is so easy to do! 


AT LAST! A _ low priced 
enlarger with superior refine- 
ments found only in much 
higher priced instruments, 
at a price everyone can 
— i Precision built 
roughout, full - 
teed. rakes” olf same 
negatives from 35 mm 
to 1%x2% inches. (Ful 
vest pocket size) inclu 
sive, and equivalent sec 
tions of negatives up t 
4x5 inches. Enlargement: 
2 to 5 times on baseboard. 
New book type carrier with 
curved supports. Can also 
be used as contact printer. 


—AT ALL GOOD DEALERS — 
If Not Available — Order Direct 


reeoet ses. ns $9.95 Complete 


Includes F.8 Achromatic Lens, baseboard, switch, 
cord, instructions. Send prepaid if cash with order or 
C.0.D. plus postage. $10.75 west of Miss. 


Federal St d Engineering C 
Se Letayetie Sireet sn Mreckayes Wow Yort 
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(All Like New) 
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CONTAX |, Slow Speeds, F2, SOmma.........ssscsssesneenesses $110.00 
CONTAX, F2, Sonnar 149.50 
CONTAX |, 1.5, Sonnar. 175.00 





LEICA G, F2, Sumiall.......cecsecsereeserees 135.00 
ROLLEIFLEX, 35 Tessar, with case 69.50 
KODAK, Recomar, 9X12... 34.50 
KODAK, Bantam Special, F2 lens 66.50 
ROLLEICORD, 3.8 Triotat.......ss-0- 39.50 


(Sold subject to a 10-day trial) 








TRI-PURPOSE 


PROJECTOR 


Shows 1. Single Frame Strips 
2. Double Frame Strips 
3. Frames mounted in 
Glass 
See the S.V.E. 
Tri-Purpose 
Projector at 
your dealers 
or write for 
folder now. 
Society for 
Visual Education, 
Inc., Dept. M, 327 
S. LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


TheS.V.E 








MID-WINTER SPECIALS 
Cameras new and used, Binoculars, Barometers, ete. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
6x6 Focusing Reflector — twin [4.5 lenses, 1/100 
shutter, takes twelve 24%x2% on 120 film 
6x9 Wirgin double extension bellows; [4.5 Steinheil 
lens; 1/100 shutter. Window Se eR MERE 17 
Super ‘Sport Dolly; f2.9 lens: 1/250 Compur; six 
teen 156x2% or twelve 2%x2% on 120 film. Shor. worn n 32. 00 
V. P. Dolly, sixteen % V. P. or eight full V. P. on 
127 film; 3.5 lens; 1/300 Compur. Window sample 21.50 
Zeiss Ikonta A; f4. 6 Nettar: 1/175 shutter. Shop worn 24.00 
SCHOENIG & CO., INC., 8 E. 42nd St., New York City 


Back Copies of MINICAM 
We Have a Few Copies Left of Kach Issue 
25 CENTS EACH, POSTPAID 
Order from 


MINICAM MAGAZINE 
22 East Twelfth Street Cincinnati, Ohio 






















Be a camera expert — ] 
make your own prize ~~ 
winning pictures. De your own 
finishing and enlarging. It’s a grand 

bby—easy and fascinating. Send 
for Catalog No. 1037N just off the 
press—full of bargains. 


} SAVE MONEY ON 
CAMERAS, LENSES 
AND SUPPLIES 


Since Lew d we have been headquarters for 

fine cameras—new, used and reconditioned. 

See the hundreds of “bargains in accessories, 

thing Tor th oto Ag 
r the p apher at 

ae. ~ phe money saving 








Write 37 for your copy. 
BURKE a "JAMES, Inc. 
223 W. Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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considerably darker than the highlight of a 
full scale print. If the tones of the print 
are all to be fairly dark the paper required 
is a good deal softer than for a full scale 
print so that the shadows will not be over 
exposed. 

There are in addition, high key prints 
which have small areas of dark tone and 
low key prints which have small brilliant 
highlights. From the standpoint of compo- 
sition these are true high key or low key 
prints but from the standpoint of enlarging 
technique these are actually full scale 
prints and the methods of enlarging are 
those of the full scale print. 

A soft print is one whose beauty lies in 
soft gradations rather than strong con- 
trasts. The highlights are tones of gray 
darker than white and the shadows are 
not full black. The negative for a soft 
print must be quite soft and the paper to 
be used must have a much longer exposure 
scale than the scale of the negative. 

The over-scale print is just the opposite 
of the soft print. Here the contrasts are 
increased to such a degree that much high- 
light and shadow detail is lost. The effect 
is that seen in much of the modern adver- 
tising work that is striking and dramatic. 
Over scale prints are made by using a con- 
trasty negative with a hard paper. That is, 
the scale of the negative is considerably 
greater than the exposure scale of the 
paper. The correct printing exposure can- 
not very well be arrived at by highlight 
test pieces so a strip long enough to cover 
most of the gradations of the negative is 
usually used and the whole range of tones 
used in judging the exposure time. Usu- 
ally two or more full sized test enlarge- 
ments must be made before the best com- 
bination of contrast and exposure is ar- 
rived at. 

The print in which there is blank sky 
without clouds and no highlight brighter 
than the sky does not come under the class 
of a full scale print. For best effect the 
sky should be somewhat darker than a true 
highlight. Where this is the case the paper 
to be used should be about one grade softer 
than would be used for a full scale print. 
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The correct exposure time may be found 


by exposing test pieces to the sky area til | JANUARY STAR 





about the correct density is found. Another 

method is to test the sky area with pieces VA L U E S 

exposed to give a true highlight, then give * salon Medel ©. F2 SUMMA En snes 
: . : ontax |, F2 Sonnar, Case é 

the print 1% times the exposure tame so %& Contax Ill, FILS Sonmar, Case... cece 225.00 

found. % Peggy, F2 Xenar Compur, R. F. Syn., Case... 55.00 


%* Graflex, Ser. B. 3!/4x4'/,, F4.5 K.A., F.P. A... 35.00 





The requirements of the different classes *& V. P. Icarette, F4.5 Tessar Compur Eee 20.00 

: . #&V. P. Exakta, F2.8 Tessar... 85.00 

of print are too widely separated to be D Kodek V. Pr Spectal R45 KOA. : 10.00 
met by choice of enlarging papers alone | % Rolleifiex, 4x4 cm F3.5 Tessar, Case...cnnnn 50.00 


from medium, or normal negatives, so 
that the development of the negative for HE N RY HER B E RT 


483 Fifth Avenue New York City 





any type of print must be suited to that 
print, or suitable negatives for each type of 
print must be chosen from a miscellaneous 








@ Herbert C. McKay (F.R. P.S.) 











batch of negatives if they are all on a roll. nes ot 
There is some over-lapping, of course, '@) pe A G 
= beds oe gerne 0% an vi a na PRECISION-CALIBRATED 
ately contrasty - negative that will jus GpnGal, @LASs 
barely give a full scale print on soft paper FILTERS 


and an over-scale print on hard paper, or 
a moderately soft negative may give a full 
scale print on hard paper and a soft print 
on soft paper but it is out of the question 
to make any one negative give both a soft 
print and an over-scale print without re- 


sorting to some very special and little used 
papers. Then, too, there is the artistic side NEWS PHOTOGRAPHERS WANTED! 


: . ‘. Earn good money in your spare time by selling your 
of the question. Some subjects are suitable chattonashe. We now bate @ pine to anc Gani 


only for soft treatment and others suitable organization for ambitious men and women who are 


interested in building up their income . . . Write 
only for over-scale treatment and so on. imeadieely (or cur Iniuveeling’-ganiee. 


lt is a good idea to learn the different | General News Service, Dept. 4, 507 Sth Av.,N.Y.C. 
casses of prints and hwthyar )\_ ___—_——— 
duced and keep them in mind when shoot- MODERNIZE YOUR 9x12 CAMERA 


ing at the subject. camera go candid elves it te sonrenlence of "mane, 
4 < t 2) au 

To put enlarging on an accurate basis —flcus'"plus advantages. of" Man-Size” negatives, Available 

: for 9x12 cm. cameras with Eo = and Speed ne. 

we need to make only a few coordinated New Kalart Micromatic Speed F' now can be used with 
° ’ any popular make flashbulb a shutter characteristics. 
tests of our negatives and papers. That’s —Kalart equipment made in U. 8. A, Write for details. 
all there is to it KALART CO., Rm. 508, 58 Warren St., New York, N. Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SENSATION OF 1938 “iS .,° 
FEDERAL ENLARGER (Xi: 


A NEW HIGH IN ENLARGERS...A NEW LOW IN PRICE 9°. 95 
PRECISION BUILT THROUGHOUT AND FULLY GUARANTEED % 


7s is the i g* you have always wanted, at a price you can afford. The Federal Enlarger 
will amaze you with i te superior features that are found only in the most expensive enlargers. It 
includes the latest Sere: and refinements never before offered in any enlarger at this price. 
Fine Precision workmanship is reflected in the Beauty of pee and the surprising ease of 
operation. The Solowing are its specifications: Ventilated phouse that uses Photoflood or 
125 Watt bulb, double diffusing; Book-Type Negative — takes all ‘~° = film, pack film 
and plates up to 4 by 5 inches and enlarges any section up te 1% by 242 | ; Latest type roll 
film supports; Fully corrected High Power Optical Gyetens with EM. > of 3 inch 
foeal length; aera cx sna Dise diaphragm; Built-in Red i ae Interchangeable Lens 
Mount makes it ible to faster Lens; Hardwood Baseboard takes enlargements up to 
12 by 15 be igid Metal ‘upright: Extension cord with light contro! switeh. 
The Federa' ge gh ean be used horizontally : ~~ extreme enlargements or positive trans- 
oaieenies, Black White or agent Color. also excellent for Centon Printing. 
Compare these features wow F~ th enlarcers selling at higher Btn and oa. will see what 
an outstanding value you are getting in the Federal Enlarger. Ni complete at 
only $9.95, or West of the Boeky's, S078 75, postpaid, C. 0. Dp . yn plus postage. 


CANDID CAMERA SUPPLY CO., Dept. M1, 303 West 42 St., New York, N. Y. 


Are Still the Best for Qual- 
ity and Accuracy. Visit 
Your Dealer or Write for 
Proof to . 


CHESS-UNITED COMPANY 
Mohawk Bidg. (5th Ave.-21st St.) New York 
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YOU have the camera 
GEVAERT has the film 


PANCHROMOSA 


starts you RIGHT in minia- 
ture photography. 
With Panchromosa you can shoot sub- 
jects under trying conditions and be 
sure that the qualities of speed — color 
sensitivity — fine graininess — are there 
to assure you clear, brilliant, detailed 
negatives which will make beautiful 
enlargements. Take “Perfect Pictures” 
with Panchromosa. 
35mm. size in refillable bakelite cart- 
ridge, $1.00; Refill, $.50. 18 exposure 
35mm. roll, $.50. G 27 size, for split VP 
cameras, $.30 per roli. G 20 size, for 
split 21/4x314, cameras, $.35 per roll. 
An assortment of 6 rolls assures your 
always having film ready for minicam 
photography. Buy some today — and if 
your dealer cannot supply you, write 
the Company and your order will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 
The Gevaert Company of America, Inc. 
423 West 55th Street, New York 


Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 
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CONTAX @ 


(Any camera using 35 mm. Film) 


ARGUS @ LEICA 


DUO - 620-2 VEST POCKET 
VEST POCKET 
(Any Negative 1%x2'/2” or smaller) 
Big PRO-JEC-TED Pictures 


Our popular 3%x4%” quality projection prints now available to 
discriminating Mini-Fans everywhere, at nominal cost. 


“Send 2 negs for sample Pro-jec-ted prints, descriptive price 
me and free mailing bag.’’ 


R care and personal interest i. every 
ph we For perfection in projection 


MINIATURE CAMERA 
PROJECTION SERVICE 
We Specialize In Fine Grain Development 
(Dealer Business Also Solicited) 
2803 N. SHEFFIELD AVE. 





CHICAGO 





CAMERA BOOK 


yas 


ae TOR meee meatal fe one BOOK! 
CENTRAL CAMERA CO., 230 $. Wabash, Dept. 121 Chicago,U.S.A 
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S° GREAT was the response to MINICAM’S 
“Take an Assignment” 


prize contest 


announced in the September issue, that it 


required more than 


two months for the 


editors to judge all the entries and select 
the prints that best expressed “Happiness” 
under the rules of the contest. 


The judges awarded: 


First prize, $100, to Edith Drown, 
1115 Dupont Avenue N., Minneap- 


olis, Minn. 


Second prize, $50, to Henry Reid, 
14 West 82nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Third prize, $25, to P. K. Udell, 
316 Fairview Avenue, South Pasa- 


dena, Calif. 


In addition, 50 merit blue ribbons have 
been awarded and mailed to the following 


for their fine entries: 
John Lee McElroy 
John E. Lady 

Harry C. Wagner 
Rudolph Boger 

Mel Leitch 

Albert L. Pfarrer 
Frances Winfield Weil 
Elbert C. Baker 
Howard J. Brodman 
James A. Whalen 
George Heilpern 

S. R. Goff 

J. H. Carithers 

Paul Slocombe 
Clayton L. Gontner 
Mrs. Rigby Slight 

A. B. Christensen 

Mrs. Eugene S. Landess 
Herbert H. Schoenlank 
Henry Anthony 
George N. Chapman 
Emil Pearson 

Harry C. Wagner 

S. Richard Banet 
Glendon A. Foster 
Bill Sommer 


To the above and 


V. D. Sanchez 

Wilton E. Cobb 

Frank Schrom 

Mrs. S. S. Hotsenpiller 

H. V. Robbins 

J. P. Wahlman 

Marvin F. Carter 

Michael P. Yuhasz 

Mrs. Zita Rossteuscher 

E. H. Kaufman 

J. S. Rayner 

D. H. Payne 

Edward B. Parker 

W. A. McKenna 

Fred Hueston 

J. Roger M. Campbell, 
M. D. 

Paul W. Isenberg 

F. L. Rogers 

Fred C. Reynold, Jr. 

Bredin Burns 

Landis S. Bennett 

Ray Cole 

Mrs. Emily Sammons 

F. S. Coburn 


to all camera users, 


we recommend close attention to Min1- 
CAM’s contests which are run from time to 
time, and to special department offers. At 
the present time we are receiving entries 
for the “Candid Camera” and “Self Por- 
trait’ contests, as announced in December 
Minicam. In addition, read the offer for 
“Trick Effect” pictures made in connec- 
tion with the article on “Ghost Photog- 
raphy” in this issue. 
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Fog; Friend or Foe 
(Continued from Page 18) 


locomotive lights. 

Back home in the darkroom after your 
foggy adventures, there are a few other 
things to remember: develop for about 
two-thirds of the normal time in order 
to retain the delicate gradations in the 
negative, and use a soft-working developer, 
such as the borax type, to bring out the 
maximum of detail. In enlarging, for the 
same reason, you will find it advantageous 
to print on a soft grade of paper, chloro- 
bromide types, rather the bromide. A too 
contrasty paper, and one not relatively rich 
in silver, will not properly. reproduce the 
full delicacy of the lighter tones encoun- 
tered in mist photography. For developing 
the print, use a soft working developer, or 
dilute your usual print developer with ad- 
ditional water. 

And, so, next time you have a day off 
and it’s foggy, don’t go back to bed, but 
out of doors, and try your luck stalking 
the mist with minicam and film! 





The Mico Distance Meter is an accurate 
range finder which measures distances from 31/2 
feet to infinity with ease and accuracy. The 
Mico negative viewer and marker shows 35 mm 
negatives clearly and greatly enlarged. Its 
notching punch identifies desired frames. Kory 
sunshades are recommended for taking snow 
pictures or, in fact, maximum negative clarity 
is desired, and cost only 40 to 65 cents each. 
The above products are distributed by Mimosa 
American Corp., 485 Fifth Avenue, New York 





The new Alto Mercury Argon enlarging light 
is now available to fit many standard enlargers. 
It gives a blue-white light of high actinic value, 
gives even illumination, consumes 1/5th the 
current of an incandescent lamp of equal power, 
and operates at low temperature. The life of 
the tube is several thousand hours and the cost 
of repairing in case of breakage is very small. 
Distributors are Medo Photo Supply Corp., 15 
West 47th St., New York City. 





The Magnascope series “A” is a telescopic 
coupled range finder especially designed for the 
4x5 Speed Graphic. It can be attached with- 
out difficulty and swings out of position when 
not in use. Sighting is accomplished by means 
of an eye piece set well within the telescope to 
eliminate extraneous light. An 8-diameter mag- 
nifying eye piece may be adjusted to the vision 
of the individual user. The price is $20. For 
further information write the Raygram Corp., 
425 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


HAMDSZEZ 


Fool of 100/ Uses 


A Whole Shop Full 
of Tools in One 

Grinds, polishes, routs, 
drills, cuts, carves, sands, 
saws, sharpens, engraves. 
Uses 200 accessories. For 
home, shop or take to job. 
Plugs in any socket AC or 
DC 110V, 18,000 r.p.m. 
Get A 


at Hardware, Dept. Stores, 
Tool or order on 















Moiele18.80, OD with6 Ace 
cessories. Catalog Free. 
CHICAGO wuees AND MFG. CO. 
Department BJ 1101 W. Monroe St., Chicage 





Subject ideas — 
developing and 
printing methods 
— practical aids 
to better pictures 
JUST PUBLISHED 


MAKING PICTURES with the 
MINIATURE CAMERA 


By JACOB DESCHIN, 
author of New Ways in Photography 





Now: a thorough working manual for the min- 
icamera fan. Gives the information necessary 
for good results, with examples of what to avoid 
and what to aim at in finished work. Three big 
sections, with many diagrams and details, on 
Taking the Picture, Making the Negative, and 
Making the Picture. Essentials of getting good 
shots in 18 major groups of picture subjects. In- 
structions on equipment and methods of develop- 
ing and printing. Large gallery of mini pictures 
that you could get, with shooting data. Complete 
your equipment with this practical manual. See 
it 10 days free. 


SEND THIS ON-APPROVAL COUPON 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 

Send me Deschin’s Making Pictures with the Miniature Camera 
for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will send 
$3.00, plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid. (Postage 
paid on orders accompanied by remittance.) 





Address. 





City and State 





Position. 





Company MN-1-38 
(Books sent on approval in U. 8. and Canada only.) 
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A Handsome Permanent 


Binder for MINICAM 


The ONLY binder that o 

flat as a bound book ! Made 
of durable imitation leather, 
it will preserve your refer- 
ence journals and valued 
general magazines permanently. 
Each cover holds 12 issues (one 
Lomgags © Do your own binding at 
home in a few minutes. Instructions easy to follow. 
Binders made for all types of magazines. 


Write for circulars * 


Suckert Loose Leaf Cover Co. 
234 W. Larned Street Detroit, Michigan 
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Art Corners 


Mount ied Minicam prints with com- 
plete visibility! Remove them at will! 
Only I5¢ for boxette of 100! Order 
from your dealer or write 


Engel Art Corners Mfg. Co., Dept. 31B, 4711 N. Clark St., Chicago 
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WAHL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 

TIME SWITCHES 
To control enlargers, exposures and 
numerous other devices where timing 
is necessary $9.50. (Clip this ad, 
worth $1.00 with purchase of timer.) 
Special timers made for radio con- 
trol and other electrical devices — 
Write today for Catalogue. 

WAHL EQUIPMENT CO. 

814 Broadway New York, N. Y 
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SHARP-ER 
ENLARGEMENTS 
with 
the new SEE-SHARP focusing device. 


A reflex device... 








placed on enlarger easel 
. . viewed from normal 
working distance. You 
get the best definition 
your negatives can give 
because the SEE-SHARP 
shows a brilliant, mag- 
nified image. 
Price: $2.00. Postpaid or 
through your dealer. 


R. P. CARGILLE 
118 Liberty St. New York City 











Dept. M 





_ & Fitch, New York. 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
HIS is a 
T print from 
the complete 
negative be- 
fore cropping. 
Note the num- 
ber “8” writ- 
ten in the up- 
per right hand 
corner. For 
identification, 
all negatives 
are marked 
with a crayon 
in the dark- 
room when 
holders are 
loaded. The step wedge in the upper left 
is the printing guide by which the Chrom- 
atone positives are checked during de- 
velopment for correct density. 





Make Your Own Color Print 

The October issue included a full de- 
scription of how to make a Chromatone 
print in natural color and information on 
other processes will be furnished in addi- 
tion to the instructions furnished by man- 
ufacturers. 

The first step and, in the beginning, 
the most difficult, is making the color sep- 
aration negatives. Murnicam will furnish 
a complete set of three color-separation 
negatives, duplicates of the actual nega- 
tives used in printing the photograph on 
this issue’s cover for $1.95 per set. This is 
for three 5x7 negatives from which—using 
Minicam’s cover as a color guide—you 
can make your own print in color. 

This is for the negatives only and you 
should have your own Chromatone, Wash- 
Off Relief or other color printing equip- 
ment. 

A Chromotone kit containing all the 
chemicals, paper, etc. required for making 
5x7 color prints is marketed by the De- 
fender Company and can be obtained 
from your supply dealer. 

The model’s winter sports clothes for 
this cover were furnished by Abercrombie 
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Color Film Adapter 


ov can take color pictures in your vest 
B porn camera by making an adapter to 
hold 35 mm. or No. 828-size Kodachrome film. 

Take a discarded 127 film-size spool and saw 
it in two at the center, then with a screwdriver 
pry the cut ends of the slot apart enough so 
that when the halves are reunited by sliding 
them into the corresponding ends of the 828 
roll they will fit snugly therein. Care should be 
taken, of course, to have, each slightly spread 
slot straddle the tongue of backing paper within 
the 828 shaft. The ensemble is now ready for 
insertion in the camera. A duplicate is made 
the same way for the take-up spool. 

With the camera loaded and the back closed, 
turn the winding knob until the figure “1” ap- 
pears in the first window as usual. Make your 
first exposure and then note very carefully just 
how far the knob has to be rotated in order to 
move the 1 to the second window. This is im- 
portant, for it is to be your guide for the trans- 
port of the balance of the film. The printed 
numbers from this point on must be disregarded 
as they are not spaced the same as on 127 film. 
As the windows will. not be used, cover them 
entirely with a piece of tape. 





It will likely be found that the initial turn 
will consist of slightly more than one complete 
revolution. As the take-up reel grows in diam- 








THE SHOW STARTS 
IN 30 SECONDS 
Z 
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Getting Ready 
Is Easy 


FREE Literature... 


Mail Coupon Now! 


QUALITY SCREENS FOR MORE 
THAN A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


THE CHALLENGER SCREEN 


No need to clear a table for this screen! It has 
a tripod pivotally attached to the case and can 

set up anywhere in less than 15 seconds. Its 
Da-Lite glass-beaded surface reflects the maxi- 
mum of light without glare or sparkling. Sizes 
include square shapes (for showing stills) as 
well as standard rectangular screens (for show- 
ing movies.) 


THE PROJECTOR STAND 


This convenient Da-Lite accessory is as easy to 
erect as the Challenger Screen. It provides a 
rock-steady support for the projector. It may 
be adjusted in height to throw the picture above 
the heads of the audience. 

Ask your dealer about these Da-Lite aids sed 
simpler projection! In the meantime, mail the 
coupon for free literature on the complete Da- 
Lite line of screens and projection accessories. 


DA-LITE SCREENS 





Da-Lite Sereen Co.. 
Dept, M., 2723 Neve Avenue, Chicago, Ill. | 


Send FREE literature on Da-Lite Screens and Acces- 


| 

| sories. | 
| Name ..... Fdostdl bpaebokonseovdinkan<oppscendoigstandeepanioienianmannnnan | 
| BAER > scectinsincscces.ccievsocsesseeescccscecetsbtensbasvetineonia a 
| Go sicccitenectvinancesceesscccsccecnccnsntinnnpinjantons BeOS. .ceccseceespiuads | 
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CHALLENGING THE WORLD 



























With vibration proof en- 

nid assembly; —— Comes a 
capacity on work table 

(up to 12” x 18”, using NEW MIN 
regular 24” upright; 20” LA R G E R 


x30”, using 48” upright, 
from 24x36 em nega- 
tives); 3” first quality 
double condensers, giv- 
ing intense, even illum- 
ination for any size 
prints; high-low light 
control, to suit thin or 


complete with 2” 
focus £3.5 Wollen- 
sak Velostigmat in 
iris barrel 


$29.50 


POSTPAID 


rier, for cut or cnet film; 
sturdy construction throughout 
Min will enlarge up to 1%” x 1%” (4 x 4 em) 
negatives to any size you can handle. 
MIN IS A SUPER VALUE made possible only 
by quantity production and selling direct to the 
user. Min is also furnished without lens, 7. 50; 
with bayonet mount fitted for CONTAX lenses, 
22.50; with mount te take FOTH DERBY lenses, 
18.50; with flange = LEICA lenses, $20.00; 20” 
x 2 board, $1.25; 48” upright, in place of 
re ular 24”, $1.50; opal bulb, 50 cents. Paper 
holder, for ~ to OMe” x 13," prints on 11” x 
14” or 14” paper, $3.95. ALL PRICES 
ARE POSTPAID, subject to Rg og 
TRY MIN UNDER OUR MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE. Please state carrier desired—if 
for 24 x 36 mm (1” x 1/2”) or 3 x 4 em (half 
vest pocket) negatives. 


LEONARD WESTPHALEN 


75 E. Wacker Drive Chicago, Ill. 
MADE 
IN 
U.S. A. 


red filter and extra 











A “Natural” 
for 
MINICAMERAS 


THE NEW 


SUPERFLASH! 


Smaller than the 
palm of your hand, 
the new Superflash 
No. | is recom- 
mended for close- 
ups of action and 
distances up to 18 
feet. Guaranteed 
perfect for SYN- 
CHRONIZING ac- 
tion shots. at high 
shutter speeds. Ideal with the new high 
speed “press films. Hydronalium wire 
lighting element produces a flash longest 
at its brightest point. Midget in size— 
mighty in illumination. At your dealer. 


WABASH PHOTOLAMP CORP. 


Subsidiary of Wabash Appliance Corp. 


335 Carroll Street Brooklyn, W. Y. 
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eter the film will advance farther with each 
revolution and if you wish to keep your spacing 
even, you should therefore make each turn 
slightly less than the preceding one. This is 
something you will have to work out by experi- 
ment. For this reason it is best to start with a 
20c size No. 828 roll and familiarize yourself 
with the procedure before using Kodachrome 


film. 


You can work out an accurate indicator, as 
follows. A paper collar or cardboard disc is 
cemented around the winding knob. A devel- 
oped negative, full length and uncut, is re-stuck 
to a backing paper which has been preserved 
intact, and rolled up on a spool as before ex- 
posure. In the camera, and with the back open 
for observation and checking, it is advanced the 
distance of one frame at a time and each posi- 
tion of the winding knob marked and numbered 
on the disc or collar. Following these numbers 
thereafter will assure precision in spacing and 
also indicate the number of exposures made. 


Remember that the viewfinder should be 
masked down to correspond with the reduced 
size and altered shape. of the frame obtained 
by this adaptation.—E. C. Dymonp. 





Eliminate Pit Marks 


AUCET water in many cities contains minute 
TP certiches of grit and dirt which sticks to the 
soft emulsion of wet photographic prints. Unless 
entirely removed 
during the wash- 
ing process, these 
tiny particles will 
produce pit 
marks on the 
finished print. 

A simple rem- 
edy is to flow 
off these parti- 
cles in a final 
washing opera- 
tion by holding 
each washed 
print for a few 
seconds, emul- 
sion side up, 
under the full 
force of the fau- 
cet water, be- 
fore squeezing 
the print onto 
the ferrotype tin. 





This will help free print dein the last vestiges 
of hypo or of discoloring matter and give a 
bright clear surface. 

Prints so washed will be free of dirt and 
grit blemishes when dry.—R. C. Cox. 
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PHOTOWOCKY 
Or 
You leica me and [ll leica you 


*Twas leica, and the camera trains 
Did zeiss and tessar on the track. 

All contax were the focal planes, 
And the foth-flex wollensak. 


He took his candid lens in hand, 
Long time the leudi foe he sought; 

So rested he by the linhof tree, 
And stood awhile in thought. 


And, as in reflex thought he stood, 
The minicam with eyes of flame 

Came bergheil through the argus wood, 
And thambared as it came. 


One two! One two! and through and through 
His candid lens went snicker snack. 

He left it dead, and with its head 
He went graflexing back. 


And hast thou-slain the minicam? 
Come to my arms my sonnar boy! 
O agfa day! bolex! cine! 
He korelled in his joy. 


*Twas leica and the camera trains 
Did zeiss and tessar on the track. 

All contax were the focal planes, 
And the foth-flex wollensak. 


—Kenneth Underwood. 





Take An Operation 
(Continued from page 53) 
sition long enough to allow me to compose 
a picture including their faces or figures. 

“Hey,” yelled one of them, and I had 
to step out of the way of the outgoing 
wheel cot. The patient, who was sitting 
on the operating table, gave me a dirty 
look. 

“Now this side is sterile!” the nurse ex- 
plained. The room toward the windows 
was for doctors and nurses only. She ex- 
plained that everything on that side had 
to be free of germs. 

The little Leica in my hand looked like 
a very big germ at that moment. I took a 
couple of shots at Dr. Small, who was 


‘snapping on his rubber gloves, with a 


nurse helping him. 

I braced my elbows against my sides 
and planted my feet firmly on the floor in 
order to give the camera as much steadi- 
ness as possible, and caught the surgeon’s 
arm just as he was about to administer 
the spinal anesthetic. 





ZEISS Miniature—16 pictures on V. P. film, F3.5 Zeiss 


Tessar lens in compur shutter. Good condition........ $29.50 
a | aa GRAFLEX, Series II, F3.5 lens. bene® * 
Lees. Mode! D, Elmar F3.5 lens. Excellent condition. ry ns 
CONTAX II, F.2 Sonnar lens. Like new...................../ 
9xl2cm. FILM PACK Camera. F4.5 Anastigmat ine, ‘7 

compur shutter. New 
4x5 SPEED GRAPHIC with F3.5 6-inch Anastigmat lee in 

compur shutter. Like new 
New Model. PLAUBLE MAKINA, Chrome, F2.9 ae 
lens, coupled range finder, complete with ground glass back. 
three plate holders, Film Pack Adapter, filters and case..$175.00 
KODAK RETINA, F3.5 lens in compur shutter. Good con- 














dition $34.50 
FOTH DERBY, %-V. P. camera with F2.5 Anastiguet, } lens. 
Like new. 75 





DOLLY, full and half-vest pocket, F4.5 lens in Vario sitter, 
Like new. $12.50 





All items unconditionally i me 
ld subject to 10 day trial. 








Send for our NEW 40-page BARCAIN BULLETIN, 
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FOR CANDID CAMERA FANS 


25 ft. Dupont, Eastman Super X or Agfa Super Pan 
35mm film. All guaranteed. 


$1.00 per roll, Postpaid 


(FREE: Ask for a copy of Hollywood ““PHOTO FLASHES” 
chucked full of low-down.) 


COAST CAMERA COMPANY 


Department H-1, 
P. 0. Box 588, Hollywood Station, Hollywood, California 











FOLDING CAMERA 


USES 10c FILM! Here’s the new 1938 
quick-action, UniveX AF-4 Folding Camera 
with improved shutter 
and superior Univar 
lens. Gives negatives 
of greater depth and 
needle-like sharpness. 
Instant focus. Com- 
act, non-breakable 
ly. The ideal all- 
around camera for 
miniature fans. At all 
good dealers! 


NEW CANDID-TYPE sy" 
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JANUARY LENS CLOSE-OUT 


> LEICA, Summar 74 50 mm. 
wy ae Hektor F.2,.5, 50 mm 

ICA aie F.4.5, iss mm, Tele. 

“ot LEICA, Thambar F.2.2, 90 mm......... 81.50 

CONTAX, Sonnar, F.2, 85 mm 0 
ZEISS, Sonnar F.4, 135 mm., Tele. 

Cameras Bought, Sold, Exchanged. 

Prompt Attention Given Mail Orders 


ALADDIN CAMERA EXCHANGE 
4 East 32nd Street (Dept. M), New York City 











vere FINE GRAIN 











* FINISHING 
ee 25c — 
Contact Priets QC man 

4A kinr. Tc Be onsco 
FILLED 

264 Canal St. 

Dept. M. 1 
PHOTO SERVICE New York 


SERVICE MAY BE HAD THROUGH 
OUR NEW YORK DEALERS 








JANUARY CAMERA SPECIALS 
All items equal to new condition 
SUPER IKOMAT A, C. Z., 3.5, Compur setter $59.50 
EXAKTA REFLEX MODEL B IHAGEE, f3.5 lens 57.50 
IDEAL B, Carl nuns PROTAR, [6.3 lens, Compur 
shutter, 9 x 12 49.50 
HECTOR, [4.5 lens “for LEICA Camera, 13.5 cm..... 74.50 
Carl Zeiss Sonnar, f1.5 lens for sy X, 5 em..... 97.50 
ELMAR, {3.5 lens for LEICA, em.. .. 37.50 
Sold on 10 day A on hag back guarantee. 
Write Us Your 
HABER & FINK, 





Needs — Quick Reply. 
16 Warren Street, New York City 








MINACO 
ENLARGER — PROJECTOR 


Built to supply the demands of the discriminating advanced 
“‘amateur professional.’ Not a mass product, but individually 
created for those who seek quality rather than price. Many 
additional features besides those described here, assure both 
speed and accuracy. Ideal for projection rae. dodging. 
ona. elongation. Super-ventilated 1 to 
photoflood lamps. 
Revolving cpetare permits a quick change of film from a 
horizontal to a vertical position without necessitating turning 
of easel or lamphouse. Sliding arm movement forward and 
ard. It enables you to select a single subject in a 
group picture, even when located at the extreme upper or 
lower end or near the margin of the film. Side tilting for 
Sao and caricature colargoments, 


TE DELIVERY "ON AMeRica's 
SCIENTIFICALLY-MADE ENLARGER 
Write for MINACO catalog 
MINIATURE CAMERA ACCESSORIES co. 
431 West Superior Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
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One of the nurses got a foot stool for 
me, below the operating table. The op- 
eration was about to begin. 

I focused on the patient’s navel which 
was near the center of the field. The steel 
counterweight from the overhead light 
was directly in front of me and I had to 
tilt my head. This light was being focused 
by one of the nurses. It threw an indirect 
light over the whole room and a brilliant 
white beam straight down to the operating 
table. 

I was sorry I had put aside my meter. 
I could not get close enough, anyway, to 
take a proper reading. After I developed 
my film, I learned that this light was 
brighter than I had imagined. The fact 
that it was a focused beam, of course, 
added to its actinic value. I found that the 
flesh tones and white wrapping under this 
light were overexposed. Had I known, I 
would have used a 1/60th second speed. 

As it was, I had to wait until motion 
ceased for a fraction of an instant before I 
could shoot at the slow speed of 1/20th 
which I was using. In addition, there was 
the danger of unsteadiness, and some of 
the negatives turned out to be fuzzy. 

I got one shot of the incision being 
made. One of the doctors was talking to 
the patient. She was still conscious, the 
spinal anesthetic having only begun to 
take effect. While I was shooting, he was 
cutting open the patient and talking to 


her at the same time about the weather, 
babies and politics, 


like a barber talks 
when he gives you a shave. A few minutes 


later, the patient lapsed into unconscious- 
ness. 








For Stronger Illumination of Subjects—Use 
No. 2 VICTOR FOTOFLOOD UNITS 


Their efficient 12” spun aluminum reflectors give 


even illumination of subjects with either No. 2 Photoflood or No. 
And by using two socket extensions, No. | 


20 Photoflash lamps. 
Photofloods are used with 18%, more efficiency tha 
10” Units. 

Made in Clamp-On Unit shown, 
scopic stands models. 
and home movies. 
rae Unit $3.25, Single Stand Unit $8.00, Twin St 


We have a complete line of me ting e uipment for 
otoflood and Photoflash lamps. 


and in Single 


Procure From rete Dealer, or write us for pn folder. 


J. H. SMITH & SONS CORP., 301 Lake St., GRIFFITH, IND. 


Twin is particularly suitable for Kodachromes 


maximum and’ 


n in our No. | 


and Twin tele- 


and Unit $11.75. 
all sizes of 
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I was busy focusing first on foreground 
and then on background and shooting 
whenever there was a momentary lull in 
the action in front of me. The arms of the 
surgeons moved incredibly fast and spoiled, 
by their motion, many of my negatives. 


HERE was only one adjustment I had 

to make and that was the range finder. 
The nickel plated surgical clamps were 
easy to focus on with their brilliant high- 
lights, but they didn’t stay still for more 
than a second at a time. Surgeons and 
nurses were continually moving them. I 
kept wondering whether I had everything 
under control and checking opening and 
shutter speed to see they remained 1/20th 
at {3.5. Every once in a while I looked at 
the lens to make sure the lens cap was not 
on. I kept wondering—by force of habit 
—what I had forgotten. 

Just when I was sure I had everything, 
I remembdered—parallax! At the four to 
five-foot range at which I was shooting, 
the finder and a taking lense were not in 
perfect alignment. The lens being a bit 
lower meant that I was cutting off the 
tops of my pictures. Thereafter I allowed 
about 6 inches extra space at the top of 
each picture when I framed it in the 
finder. 

The patient began to regain conscious- 
ness and gas was administered. This pre- 
cautionary measure took but a few min- 
utes. I had to move fast to picture the 
tanks and the anesthetist (the doctor who 
administered the anesthetic—Ed.) with 
his hand over the patient’s face. 

It was getting warm in the. operating 
room, and was not easy to breath with a 
mask over my mouth and nose. The per- 
spiration from my face clouded the lens 
of the camera finder. One of the nurses 
kept wiping the sweat off the surgeon’s 
forehead but I had no one to do as much 





PRICES ARE LOWER IN 


MEXICO SPECIALIST 


Foto eutet Sucr. Rudolf Bs 
V. Carranza 11. — Mexico. 109 
Branch 3: TIJUANA, BAJA SALIFORNIA 
FIRST ST. No. 169/, Postbox 1459 
Finest Geman po BB. Glasses—Movie Cameras 





and Projectors 
Ask For Price Lists and Catalogues 











FOR THE CAMERA HUNTSMAN 


Every hunter knows this: It isn’t what you 
shoot that counts— but what you bring back 
home. e Prints are your camera trophies. The 
place to keep them is in the new-type ‘‘pic- 
ture diary’’— Fotofolio. e It exhibits, files and 
catalogs your camera work. Fotofolio igs new, 
different and modern. e Authorities on arhateur 
photography say that Fotofolio is as necessary 
to the snapshot fan as his camera itself. Twenty 
applications absolutely new. Patented mount- 
ing hinges, improved protection, amazing 
compactness. e Remember the name Fotofolio. 
Nothing like it for the purpose. Ask for it at 
up-to-date stores and shops. Priced $1.00 to 
$10.00. Handles every size amateur snapshot. 


Write for illustrated booklet 


FOTOFOLIO 


E. E. MILES CO., S. LANCASTER, MASS. 





BARGAINS LIKE THESE 
Display Samples and Used — Some Never Loaded 


9x12 cm., 3 holder, FPA, doub. ext., no lens.......$15.00 
Famous “Midget MAR VEL, new, with case... $16.00 
GRAFLEX Series D, va F/4.5 7” Heliar lens come 





used, with FPA $115. 

GRAFLEX, double ext. ane. Ba TY," nae ma 

— FPA, roli be OT Rie ATR, aa 
RAFLEX aut ., 4x5, — kai — ty 





a ay 4 4 MA 4a oe t o new 
x 4x: oa the new 2 x3'/q 
with rev. back; used, from $ gaia new, from $1 ee 

lens included. 

ROLLEICORD, saver loaded, Zeiss F/4.5 lens....$50.00 
ROLLE! CORD; fine cond., Zeiss F/3.8 lens..........$50.00 
ROLLEIFLEX, never loaded, Zeiss ahs 5 lens... $90.00 
SUPER IKONTA 8 B, F/2.8 and case... ‘$100. 


oy 
SUPER IKONTA Rn F/3.5 
SPEED GRAPHIC, 4x5, te new F/3.5 6” 
ur, holder and case. 

























EICA G, F/2 oy go used 

CON TAFLEX, F/I $275. 

CONTAX a Fiz ot or F/I #5....se.sses0e.-.200.00 to $275.00 
ONTAX 150.00 
LEICA D, "ase — $85.00 

ARGUS and enlarger, worge EE $19.50 

FOTH DERBY, F/3.5 or F/2.5.... ...$15.00 to $29.00 


SEND FOR FREE ‘LST 


WELLS - SMITH 


71 E. Adams St., Dept. 111, Chicago, Il. 
% Block from Art Institute 
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THE FINE GRAIN DEVELOPER 


Full normal contrast with smooth delicate 
gradation . . . 100% safe for those allergic 
to metol poisoning . . . Non-staining . . . 
Superb print quality reduces grain struc- 
ture to a minimum, 

Not only the best developer but the cheapest 
on basis of quantity that can be developed. 
Packed in 30-o0z. units at $1.75 or 1-gallon 
size at $5.00. 

On sale at all leading photographic dealers 


RAYGRAM CORP. 


425-4th Ave. Dept. M New York 











THEATRE QUALITY IN 16 mm. SILENT 
AND SOUND PROJECTORS 
AMPRO offers a complete line of 16 mm. Projectors 


embodying many new and exclusive features. Send for 
FREE Circular No. MI giving full details and prices. 


AMPRO CORP. Giicicot iiNet 











35 MM FILM — Load Your Own 
Eastman Super X, DuPont Superior, Agfa Super Pan 


25 feet, 75c; In Bulk at $.023%4 per foot 
No Order Less Than 100 feet F.O.B. Hollywood, Calif. 


HOLLYWOOD RAW FILM CO. 
P. O. BOX 3056 





FOR PRIZE WINNING SHOTS 
Get ‘“‘that professional finish” in your prints or negatives. 
Sharpen your lines. Deepen your shadows, with 
CASTELL RETOUCHING PENCILS 
NEGATIVE POSITIVE 
Set of 6—No. 902 Set of 6—No. 9029 
90e Per Set—Two Sets For $1.50 
At your dealer or direct from 


A. W. FABER, Inc. - - Newark, New Jersey 








MORE THAN CONVENIENT 







Thalhammer 
Midget 
Pano-Tilt 
Head 


Smooth Action — Positive Control 
Locks instantly in any position. Allows you 
to concentrate on the picture at hand. A re- 
production of our $55.00 Professional Model. 
A necessity for Eastman, Contax, Leica, 
Graflex, and other miniatures, also for 8 mm. 
Cine Cameras. 
bee only 10 oz. Fits any tripod. 
NLY $3.50 At Your Dealers 


THE THALHAMMER COMPANY 








121 S. Fremont Ave. Dept. M1, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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for me. I moved around to the head 
of the operating table to get the patient’s 
head. 


Altogether, I took about fifty shots, re- 
loading once. Being in a hurry I developed 
in DK-76, knowing all the time that the 
combination of fast developer and high 
speed film would not result in micro- 
grain negatives. Added to these two fac- 
tors was another, the subject itself was 
grainy. In printing wide expanses of gray, 
these middle tones show up every vestige 
of grain. White uniforms and sheets make 
perfect subjects for grain reproduction. 

The final result, however, was a series 
of photographs which illustrated well the 
steps involved in a major surgical oper- 
ation. 

The actual filming was made more in- 
teresting by the lighting problem and the 
speed limitations of the lens used. Super-X 
film was used, but there was no time for 
hypersensitization of the film. 





Backyard Dinosaurs 
(Continued from page 33) 


On windy days, moving blades of grass 
and leaves make the work difficult. 
Then it is a good idea to work inside or in 
a sheltered place. This allows longer expo- 
sures, which in turn enable you to stop 
down and get sharper negatives. Reflec- 
tors may be used here to good advantage. 
Cigarette tinfoil wrappers glued to a heavy 
sheet of cardboard make a good reflector 
to light up the shadows. 

I use Super Sensitive Panchromatic film. 
It is sensitive to all colors and it reduces 
the exposure to a minimum. I develop 
with D-76 and usually make prints on 
contrast paper. 


In photographing insects indoors, use a 
plate glass tank as window glass gives too 
much optical distortion. 


(For additional information on insect 
photography, and to everyone interested 
in entomology, Minicam recommends Mr. 
Teale’s new book, “Grassroot Jungles”, 
$3.75, published by Dodd Mead & Co., 
New York City.) 
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A Camera Carnival 


(Continued from Page 27) 


lights proclaiming the festivities within. 
Hurrying pedestrians jammed the walks. 
Bracing my shoulder against a store show- 
window, I photographed the marquee at 
{3.8, 1/10th second. 


Inside, I first visited the exposition hall, 
where the exhibitors were being swamped 
with questions and orders of every kind. I 
spent several hours there, photographing 
booths and displays (only a few resulted 
in sales of prints) and a half hour before 
the show opened I went upstairs to recon- 
noiter. 


During the day, a huge ski-slide had 
been erected of metal scaffolding, wood 
beams and planks, tar paper and cocoa 
matting. It rose to a height of 85 feet, 
within less than headroom of the upper- 
most rafters; it was 32 feet wide and 152 
feet long. The entire slide and arena had 
been covered to a depth of three inches 
with “snow” made from ice crushed and 
sprayed by special machinery. Two oblong 
ice rinks were provided for the skaters, 
and a track for snow-shoe and sled races 
circled the whole, Massed evergreen trees, 
a reindeer-skin tent and a real Eskimo 
igloo completed the picturesque scene. 


I soon realized that an electronic meter 
was not sensitive enough for this job; but 
the Leudi was ideal. I went to every part 
of the auditorium, taking preliminary 
readings, which varied considerably. As 
the evening wore on, dense tobacco smoke 
created morc variations. 


Presently the lights were dimmed, a 
fanfare of trumpets ushered in the cere- 
monies, and four spotlights played on the 
national flags of the participants as they 
were borne around the arena. In their 
wake followed a band dressed in Canadian 
Mountie uniforms, squads of athletes with 
skis over their shoulders, lovely models 
wearing the latest sports fashions, sleds 
drawn by huskies and prancing white 


horses bedecked with jingling bells. 
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Boss Barguingram 
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V. .P. DOLLY 


: age a 16% V. P. with 
yew Sethe lens $16.75 





VOIGTLANDER 
SUPERB 
Takes 12 24%4x2 | shots on 


120 film. Skopar F :3.5 lens, 
Compur shutter, automatic 


film transport. 
$100 value at $67.50 
Eveready case, $7.50 
Voigtlander Brilliant with Skopar F:4.5 $24 
lens in Compur shutter. 1 sec. to 1/300 
Eveready case, $4.50 





DOLLINA II 


Candid camera with cou- 
pled range finder .. . 
Schneider Radionar Ana- 
stigmat * fond lens. Com- 
pur rapi 

shutter $49.75 


Eveready case, $5.50 





35 mm. Candid precision 
built. Focuses to 3 ft. Vario 
shutter. F:4.5 q 
Anastigmat ........ . 





Like New . . . Used Camera 
Bargains — Guaranteed by Bass 





CONTAX II .. . chrome 50 mm. Sonnar F:2 
lens. Eveready case, 
like new 
CONTAX III . . . 50 mm. Sonnar F:1.5 lens, 
and Eveready case, list $386 

. like new . 





LEICA MODEL G. me 50 mm. Summar 
F :2 lens. oy! case, tice $15 157.50 
$221.10 . . . like mew.............00-+ 

ROBOT .. . like famous sequence 


h Fae t = 
shot camera wit essar... 
regularly $149 . . . like mew..........0.. $1 18 


Write for new BASS BARGAINGRAM No. 233 


ZASS 


CAMERA CO. 


Dept. MM. 179 West Madison Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
“The Camera Cross Roads of the World” 
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FILMARUS “O” 
ENLARGER 


A superior, though mod- 
erate priced, miniature 
enlarger, for Leica, Con- 
tax and half vest-pocket 
negatives. Furnished with 
single condensing lens 
and 75-watt frosted lamp, 
red filter, two metal 
masks. Book type nega- 
tive carrier permits en- 
largements from roll film. 
Linear magnification, 2 
to 8.5 diameters; swing- 
ing lamp house and lens 
on upright allows greater 
enlargement. Send for il- 
lustrated circular describ- 
ing models from $27.50 
to $140. 


For best results use 
Wellington Bromide 
Papers. 





COMPLETE 
with F6.3 An- 
astigmat lens 
$27.50 
with F4.5 An- 
astigmat lens 
“36.00 


NEDO 


15 WEST 47th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 























[Est TRIPOD VALUE TODAY ” 


Wesca 
SPECIAL 


$6.95 


For All Cameras 
J 
Sturdy wooden tripod, sliding legs, fast action, 


positive lock, rigid, fully guaranteed. 
SEE YOUR DEALER TODAY 


WESTERN MOVIE SUPPLY CO. 


254 Sutter Street 


San Francisco 














nd us a list 


elsewhere, 





1O9 FULTON ST 


PHOTOGRAPHIC New or Used 


at attiactwe Prices 


PRE-INVENTORY 
CLEARANCE SALE! 


We are going over our large stock 
of Miniature Cameras, Lenses, En- 
largers, Accessories. Also our Movie 
and Still Cameras and Projectors. 












of 
Get our Prices before purchasing 


CAMERA EXCHANGE ORIGINATORS 
Sinee 1890 — Address Letters to Dept. M-I 


NEW YORK CAMERA EXCHANG 


A hic have e Everything 





your wants. 
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I USED my lens wide open for every shot, 
adapting the shutter speed to each 
varying condition. It was impossible to 
get the whole procession at one time, for 
it moved at a brisk pace and the spot- 
lights concentrated on one portion after 
another. 

Light conditions were a constantly de- 
veloping problem. Often white-garbed 
athletes performed under blazing spot- 
lights, becoming almost invisible against 
the snow when viewed from above. Others, 
more somberly dressed, were equally elu- 
sive against the dark background of spec- 
tators as they swooped down the slide. It 
was necessary to anticipate them and to 
rush around to meet the situation. It was 
amusing to me as I watched the hardened 
press-photographers scurrying in bewilder- 
ment, even though most of them had a 
plentiful supply of flash-bulbs. 

I have a speed-gun and Superflash bulbs, 
but I couldn’t burden myself on this as- 
signment. Imagine lugging a gross of them 
all over the place! Besides I wanted to 
work strictly “candid.” (Incidentally: 
whoever perfects a vest pocket size flash- 
bulb will confer an inestimable boon upon 
camera workers. (Have you seen the new 
“Baby” Superflash bulb yet?—Ed.) 

During the first half of the program, 
the spot-light operators were not very ef- 
ficient. They had trouble in finding and 
following the skiers. Sometimes only one 
or two of them managed, while the others 
missed entirely. Naturally, exposures were 
seriously affected. The spot-lights covered 
only the lower half of the ski slide; the 
upper portion was illuminated from either 
side by batteries of lamps in reflectors. 
which were difficult to eliminate when 
shooting from up there. 

The illustrations of skiers in action were 
taken at 1/50th second. For downhill 
events faster speeds were necessary, but in 
these races the performers slow down when 
they make turns between the flags. Focus- 
ing on a given spot, I merely awaited the 
coincident arrival of the skier and the 
spotlights. That’s where a reflex camera 
shines, helping with its large image to 
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find and compose the picture. 

The illustration of Hannes Schneider 
(Fig. 3) coming down the incline in the 
distance, is a good example of typical con- 
ditions that prevailed. It shows the dim- 
med arena, the flood lights at the top of 
the slope, the three spotlights that hit the 
mark and the others which lost him. I 
took this also at 1/50th. 

For the standees in the gallery (Fig. 4), 
one second was given. A longer exposure 
would have been preferable, but even one 
second allowed some movement, despite 
their evident absorption in the proceedings 
below. The trumpeters required one-half 
second, because of the contrasty back- 
ground furnished by the white slope and 
the dark tent and shrubs. 

On this occasion, the much-maligned 
ice man (Fig. 2) was palpably on his good 
behavior. Note his concentration. He and 
his comrades were perched on platforms 
near the top, and as the skiers wore 
through the snow surface the grinding 
and spraying apparatus went into action, 
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repairing the damage. See the cakes of ice 
behind him, with the tongs clinging to 
them. This shot also was taken at one- 
half second. 

The memorable evening passed too 
quickly for me, despite the physical ef- 
forts involved. Homeward bound, I 
scarcely felt the presence of my photo 
equipment. What a difference it would 
have made had I used an old-time bulky 
camera, plates and plate-holders, a massive 
tripod and heaven only knows what other 
prehistoric necessities! 

All my films were exposed. I developed 
them next day in my customary way: see- 
sawing them in a trayful of D-72 devel- 
oper, at 65 degrees Fahrenheit, for times 
varying between five and six minutes, de- 
pending on the contrast I wanted. I have 
a good tank, but not the patience to use 
it because of the longer developing time 
required, especially when I have a dozen 
films to prepare! When I want real fine 
grain I use Agfa-Ansco’s Fine Grain tubes, 
which must be dissolved in hot water and 
then cooled to 65 degrees. ; 








NIKOR 


STAINLESS STEEL 
ANTI-FOG 
DEVELOPING TANK 
e 


This new Nikor Model 
—33—intended for use 
with Dollina, Leica and 
other 60” 35mm films 
possesses all the salient 
features and character- 
istics of other Nikor 
Tanks. It is made en- 
tirely of stainless steel. 





It will not corrode or rust. Films may be inserted with effortless ease. Cir- 
culation of solutions about the tank is completely free and unobstructed. 
This new tank has been so designed that it will develop either two rolls 
of 35mm. film in 16 oz. or one roll in 8 oz, of solution. It is provided $ 75 
with 2 new type Guinean TOGIS. . oc. 2. ke niin os 8s i eats was bo beens 


¢ There are four other models for V.P., 120 or 117, 116 film or 66” lengths of 35mm. film. 


These models are priced at $6.75. Literature on Request. 


BURLEIGH BROOKS, INC., 127 West 42 St., New York 
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WONDERLITE 


gives that 


SNAP AND SPARKLE 
You Want in YOUR Pictures 


Are you giving the proper attention to 
LIGHTING? The importance of lighting in tak- 
ing pictures indoors is daily commanding more 
attention and study. Every other factor—every 
other piece of equipment can be the best obtain- 
able—and if the lighting is not the best and 
most expert—the resu:t can be mediocre. 


The “WONDERLITE SERIES” embraces a 
light for every photographic need. 

For taking color pictures indoors—look into 
the possibilities of WONDERLITE DUFAY- 
COLOR Filter Flood Lamps—the lamp espeviaily 
designed for use with Dufayco!or Film. E imi- 
nates filters! 


Better pictures are yours for the taking—by 
using WONDERLITE PHOTOGRAPHIC LAMPs. 


See your dealer or write us for information 
and literature describing the various groups 
in the WonDERLITE Series. Be sure to usk tor 
the new long-life Wonderlite Enlarging Lamp. 


WONDERLITE CO. 


WEST ORANGE . NEW JERSEY 








NEXT YEAR'S DESIRE FOR A PRINT 
OF TODAY'S NEGATIVE is easily satis- 
fied if it is stored and indexed in a strong, 
sturdy, metal 
FILMIDEX. Holds 
two dozen rolls of 
35mm _ negatives, 
has a whole page 
for each roll, and 
costs only $3.75. 


WM * J . G RACE, 4064 Stanford, Dallas, Texas 

















NEW 


MONOCULAR VIEWER 


for 8-16 and 35 mm. films. 
The all-purpose negative and positive 
viewer. 


$1.00 


At your dealer or send difect 
DIAMOND DEE STUDIOS, 203 S. Dearborn St., Chicac< 


LEICA and CONTAX USERS 
35mm Motion ian aioe mr and Guaranteed 


DU PONT 
SPER 25 ft. for $1.00 Surcrion 
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Modern Products for the 


Camera Man 



















































A speed Graphic using miniature cam- 
era size film has just been announced 
by the Folmer Graflex Corporation of 
Rochester, N. Y., manufacturer of Graflex 
and Speed Graphic American-made cam- 
eras and accessories. 

A touch of the finger turns the “revolving 
back” to allow the taking of both hori- 
zontal and vertical subjects without chang- 
ing the position of the camera itself. When 
equipped with coupled range finder and 
photoflash synchronizer, the new 214 x 
3% Speed Graphic with “revovling back” 
affords a wide picture-making range for 
day or night. 

The new camera possesses all the reg- 
ular Speed Graphic features including 
focal plane shutter, long bellows draw, 
eye-level view finder, wire frame finder 
and peep sight, rising and falling front, 
removable lensboard and interchangeable 
lenses either in barrel or mounted be- 
tween-the-lens. 





Defender Photo Supply Co., Inc., Rochester, 
Y., announces a new economical line of 
packaged chemicals. 


Developer 55-D is an outstanding product of 
this group. It is recommended for best results 
with Defender Velour Black, Artura Iris, Vel- 
tura and warm tones on Defender Apex. Of 
interest to the. minicam fan is the 16-ounce 
tube which contains solution enough for an 
8x10 tray. A trial tube is 10 cents, postpaid. 
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An “EXAKT” Enlarger 


The EXAKT enlarger, a new Henry Herbert 
import, has all the conveniences of an automatic 
enlarger with the added attraction of an addi- 
tional hairline adjustment that guarantees abso- 
lute focusing. 

Apart from the ideal focusing and solid con- 
struction, special value is attached to the inter- 
changeability of the lenses. If, instead of the 
normal negative, it is desired to make the great- 
est possible enlargement of a smaller size or part 
negative, then a tube with a lens of shorter 
focal length is easily attached. Thus it is possi- 
ble to supply, instead of two or three instru- 
ments, one universal enlarger. If you desire 
any further information, write Henry Herbert, 
483 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





An American-Made Enlarger 


The new Dakko enlarger is a machine of 
novel design and construction providing great 
ease and speed in making prints. A microscope- 
type elevator provides quick adjustment of the 
lamp housing, and a micro-vernier adjustment 
within the hood guarantees perfect instantan- 
eous focus. The small GE bulb, readily re- 
placeable, in combination with a diffusing lens, 
assures an intense and clear field of white light. 
The bulb has an active life of 55 hours. 

The lens housing is mounted as to be easily 
swung throughout an arc of 360 degrees in 
every geometric plane. Rapid action clamps fix 
it firmly in any position, while the extreme 
mobility of DAKKO makes it ideal for murals, 
or ceiling pictures. 





To keep the machine cool, DAKKO is 
mounted with an aero-syphon ventilator, which 
sprays the bulb with a constant stream of cool 
air. This syphon is equipped with heat dissipat- 
ing fins, aiding greatly in keeping DAKKO’S 
housing from excessive heating. 

DAKKO provides two methods of accommo- 
dating the lens. First, an eighteen leaf metal 
diaphragm is provided. This is perfectly light- 
tight, and will accept any lens from %” to 3” 
in diameter without injury to the thread. And 
in addition there is a lens plate which takes a 
regular Leica lens, or may be adapted to receive 
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The MULTIFAX 


Will accommodate negatives up to 
x ‘i 

Tilting | h arr for 

inserting negative plates. 

panenes with 4 inch Benar [4.5 

ens. 

Suitable lamp is 75 or 100 Watts. 

Linear magnification about 5% times 

using 4 inch lens. 

Horizontal and Vertical projection. 

Double 

condenser 

lens system, 








These modern Czechoslovakian 
enlargers are substantially con- 
structed with emphasis on 
precision, stability, durability 
and convenience in operating. 


Sold on Our Usual " 
10 Day Trial Basis Many other excep- 
tional values in 


REMEMBER — We give anlar 

you a liberal trade-in al- egrncgetes 
lowance on your old camera mum gree of 
towards purchase price of optical and me- 
a@ new one. chanical precision. 














EXCHANGE" 


120 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 









































REMOVE 


@ WATER MARKS 


from your negatives 


@ THUMB PRINTS 
from your slides 


@ DUST 


from your negative-holders 


EDWAL FILM CLEANER 


Removes grease-spots, fingerprints, water marks, dust 


_ from films, slides, printing frames, negative holders. 


Prevents accumulation of static electrical charges 
which cause dust to stick to film or glass. j 
Be, PIE on veavinsccssorteaicsitoemnnas 45 cents 


The 1938 edition of the Edwal formula 
* * booklet is off the press. Send a 3c stamp 
for your copy. 
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one is the One — 
DEVELOPING TANK 


TO DO ALL YOUR ROLL FILM WORK 


THE F-R ADJUSTABLE ROLL FILM TANK 
@ fully adjustable to films of all sizes from 595 


@ full 36 exposure roll of 35 mm to #116. 
@ MADE IN AMERICA 


FINK-ROSELIEVE CO. 


INC 








Fine Grain ENLARGEMENTS 


Especially for your Prize Pictures which you want to sell, 
or enter in contests. We have been doing work for pub- 
lishers, advertising agencies, etc., for many years. NOW, 
starting a MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT for camera fans 
all over,—offering the same high quality and fidelity work- 
manship, at inost economical prices. We can promise you 
CLEAR, SHARP ENLARGEMENTS WITH COMPLETE 
DETAIL AND VALUES RETAINED! INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER: DeLuxe Enlargement 8x10, in embossed 11x14 mount, 
for only $1.00. Write today for complete price list, information. 
GILBERT PHOTO SERVICE, Ine. 


104-M Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 












MOV EoroscroesIQ¢A DAY 


Nationally Advertised! 10 Day Trial! 
Entertain with real movies of children, trips, sport- 
ing events, etc. Latest Model Movie Cameras and 
Projectors. 8MM = 16MM sizes. For homes, 
business, churches, ools, clubs. All accessories. 
MONEY BACK i0 DAY TRIAL on all cameras 
and projectors. Small down payment. Balance as 
So as 10¢c A DAY. WRITE FOR FREE details 


y, 
DON ELDER'S HOME MOVIES 
Dept. G-1 739 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 











CHAMPLIN'S FORMULA NO. [5 


Fine Grain Developer 
AT ALL DEALERS 
Look for the Champlin Signature on the label 
SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 





(is) Pag ey  gaete co. 
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the Wollensak lens which is optional equipment 
with DAKKO. 

For the accommodation of the negative a 
variable opening mask is provided. This light- 
proof mask is finished in optical black, elimi- 
nating harmful reflections, and is felt stripped 
to prevent any chance of scratching in the nega- 
tive. A further convenience is the inclusion of 
a wing on the side of the housing, which holds 
the negative roll so that it may be pulled 
through in one continuous strip. 

The manufacturer DAKKO Company, 927 
North Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 





New Robot Remote Control Release! 


The _ Intercontinental 
Marketing Corporation 
announces the new Robot 
Remote Control Release, 
an accessory for the Ro- 
bot Camera which per- 
mits the photographing of 
one to twenty-four shots 
singly or in succession 
without approaching the 
camera itself. 

This new accessory con- 
tains a plunger actuated 
by an electric magnet 
which activates the release. The operation is 
controlled by flashlight batteries and a push 
button which are connected to the camera by 
a wire of any required length. 

: Naturalists, sportsmen will welcome this new 
item. 

The popularity of Robot Cameras has in- 
creased so rapidly during the past season that 
another major film manufacturer has announced 
the availability of special Daylight Loading 
spools for Robot users. 

Afga Ansco Corporation will henceforth mar- 
ket their complete line of 35mm film on Robot 
spools. 

This announcement follows shortly after the 
successful adoption of the Robot spool by 
DuPont. 








New Fine Grain Developer 


Otto-Perutz, manufacturer of the Perutz line 
of fine film, is now ready to distribute the new 
Perutz Ultra Fine Grain developer, compiled 
according to a new formula. 

This developer gives graduated negatives with 
the fullest scale of tones and a fine distribution 
of grain now available. 

Perutz Ultra Fine Grain Developer will not 
stain the hands. The solution of 600 cc — or 
its equivalent of 20 ounces — permits the de- 
veloping of a minimum of 15 strips of 35mm 
film, such as used by Robot and other popular 
mini-cameras on the market. 

Perutz Ultra Fine Grain Developer is also 
recommended for film of larger sizes. 

It is available in tubes containing powder 
for a 20-ounce solution. This helps reduce the 
spoilage problem. 

It is distributed by Intercontinental, 10 East 
40th, New York City. 
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The Miniature Camera Monthly 


A Compact Developing Kit 

The Fink-Roselieve Co. of New York, manu- 
facturers of fine chemicals, have just introduced 
the F-R ROLL FILM DEVELOPING KIT. 

This kit consisting of the F-R Adjustable 
Roll Film Tank, 8-ounce bottles of Fixol and 
Quinolin and two CLIPS it will offer the ama- 
teur ‘the essentials of a dark-room right at his 
fingertips. 

The F-R Adjustable Roll Film Tank is the 
only American made roll film tank fully ad- 
justable to films of all sizes from a full 36 ex- 
posure roll of 35 mm. to No. 116. Made en- 
tirely of genuine Bakelite it has no corrosive 
parts to be affected by photographic chemicals. 
An illustrated booklet containing a fount of 
valuable photographic information is enclosed 
with each tank. 

Fixol, a concentrated acid fixing-hardening 
solution, saves the fuss of mixing dry chemicals. 
Excellent for fine grain use. 

Quinolin is a universal developer for all con- 
tact or enlarging papers and all negatives other 
than fine grain.. Produces brilliant prints by 
direct development. 

LIPS — two metal hanging clips to hold 
the film free to allow it to dry without coming 
in contact with other objects. 

This roll film developing kit retails for $6.50. 








New Argus Projector 


The International Research Corporation at 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, manufacturers of the 
Argus camera, have been building up a line of 
standard accessory equipment at economical 
prices. Newest in this line is the Argus Pro- 
jector complete with slide carrier at $15.00. 
This projector is equipped with a 100-watt 
projection lamp, and a color corrected four-inch 
focal lens. 





Judging Your Negative Scientifically 

As the technical side of photography ap- 
proaches the nature of an exact science, gaps 
are filled from time to time by new instruments 
providing scientifically accurate means of ac- 
complishing certain steps in the making of a 
picture. 

The camera and the instruments which we 
find attached to it, such as the shutter, lens 
and diaphragm are all accurate instruments. 
There has been however, until recently no in- 
strument which provided an accurate and con- 
venient means of indicating to the photographer 
what kind of negative he has after all the steps 
have been completed up to making the print. 
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Vou! BUY ALL PAMOUS: 
CAMERAS 


AND EQUIPMENT 


It’s here... . the new KLEIN & GOODMAN 
Time Payment Plan for fine cameras, lenses, 
enlargers, projectors, and accessories. What- 
ever you want... it's yours for just a few 
pennies a day! 

TAKE UP TO 12 MONTHS TO PAY! 


If your purchases (camera alone, or camera plus 
equipment) total $65 or more, you need make only 
a small down-payment... and the balance monthly 
with a small carrying charge. 

CHOOSE FROM ALL FAMOUS MAKES! 
Choose from Leica, Contax, Bantam Special, National 
Graflex, Exakta, bpm i, Rolleiflex, and others. 
Movie cameras an also i Write 
immediately for an information about our new Time 
Payment Plan for responsible persons. 


LIBERAL ALLOWANCE FOR YOUR CAMERA 
Write Dept. B 


KLEIN & GOODMAN 


18 S. 10th ST. - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











SPARE TIME CAMERA FANS EARN 


CASH 


y FOR UNUSUAL 


PHOTOS 


Press Card - Credentials 
And An Opportunity For 
NEWSPAPER SYNDICATION 
Write For Free Details Today 


CO-OP NEWSPHOTOS 


516 MICHIGAN SQUARE BUILDING, CHICAGO 











NATURAL COLOR —8”x 10” PRINTS $5.00 
Artistically mounted, finest quality guaranteed, from your 


KODACHROME 


POSITIVES, OR DEFENDER TRI-PAC NEGATIVES 


RUTHENBERG COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY CO. 
“The leading makers of natural color photographs” 
4961 SUNSET BLVD., Dept. MI, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


PHOTO $c°.94 
ENLARGER 70" 


A REAL Photo Enlarger that does fine work. 
Focuses automatically. Also COPIES and has a 
— Printer and Retouching Table. Interesting 

ar free. Only $5.94 complete. Lens included. 
IDEAL-E, 122 E. 25th Street, New York 
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The need for an instrument scientifically and 
accurately to evaluate camera negatives led to a 
series of experiments resulting in the device 
called “‘The Orelup Negative Integrator.” This 
device is used with a Weston photo-electric ex- 
posure meter and with it the following can be 
determined: 

1. Accurate printing time for enlargements 

and contact prints. 

2. Grade of paper needed to produce the 

best results. 

3. Amount of fog due to light or chemicals. 

4. Whether the negative can be considered 

of “‘good quality.” 

R. P. Cargille, 118 Liberty Street, New York 
City, manufactures the Orelup Negative In- 
tegrator and has issued a free booklet which 
describes its use and includes a table showing 
the comparative average speeds of various kinds 
of enlarging papers. 





A Hat Holds 30! 


A new midget size Superflash flash bulb 
manufactured by the Wabash Photolamp Corp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is smaller than the smallest 
flash bulb ever made. Thirty of these midget 
bulbs can be carried in a size 7 hat as illus- 
trated here, while twelve fit with ease in a coat 
pocket. The manufacturers guarantee this bulb, 
designated as Superflash No. 1, for perfect fool- 
proof synchronizing at- high shutter speeds, and 
recommend it particularly for use in combina- 
tion with the new high speed “press” films such 
as the Super Pan Press and Super Plenachrome 
Press that Agfa Ansco has just made. In a 
laboratory test of 12 exposures using two differ- 
ent Speed Graphics at synchronized speeds to 
1/400th of a second, Jack Price of Editor & 
Publisher reported every shot perfectly synchro- 
nized without pre-adjusting the synchronizers. 
The same was reported by Hans Kloss of Para- 
mount News. Using the Leica with its focal 
plane type of shutter, Kloss took fifty shots at 
the six-day bike races, reporting snappy nega- 
tives with every negative fully exposed at dif- 
ferent lens stops and speeds ranging to 1/500th 
of a second. 





New Federal Enlarger 


A new low-priced enlarger, selling at $9.95, 


MINICAM 


is manufactured by the Federal Stamping & 
Engineering Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. It is equipped 
with an f8 acromatic lens; takes negatives up 
to 144 x 2% inches (vest pocket) ; makes linear 
enlargements up to five times magnification; 
can be regulated to mount in a horizontal posi- 
tion, thus allowing for much bigger enlarge- 
ments; uses 125-watt projector lamp and two 
diffusing glass plates; tall housing lamp to keep 
heat from negatives; is all metal construction 
throughout with crystalline finish; supported 
upon a smooth-grained baseboard. 





“Colorstill” Prints 
The Ruthenberg Colcr Photography Co., 
4961 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood, California, 
pioneers in making commercial color prints, are 
now offering 8x10 inch “Colorstil” prints from 
Minicam Kodachrome positive transparencies at 


‘$5.00. Prints made by this “Colorstil” process 


are natural in a glossy or semi-matt surface. A 
feature of this process is that color correction 
is possible if desired. The Kodachrome Trans- 
parencies are not affected in any way by the 
“Colorstil” Process and are returned to their 
owners in their original condition. 

large orders. 





Two Slide Calculators 

The following two new items are offered by 
Munder Electrical Company, Springfield, Mass: 

When user sets a slide according to grade 
of film in his camera and distance to the sub- 
ject the Calculator indicates type of flash, type 
of lamp and F diaphragm value for proper 
exposure. Flick of the finger gives the read- 
ing—50c. 

User sets a slide according to reflectors, 
lamps, grade of film and distance to subject. 
Calculator gives correct F diaphragm values 
and shutter- speeds automatically for both Stills 
and Movies. Requires two movements of slide. 
Complete with booklet “Guide to Better Photo- 
flood Pictures” —60c. 





Eliminate Lens Flare 


The Arc Lens Shade is scientifically designed 
by the manufacturer for elimination of lens 
flare. It is easily attached to any standard lens 
mount and sells for $1 or more depending on 
the lens diameter. It is distributed by Chess 
United Co., 160 Fifth Avenue, New York. Also 
distributed by Chess United is the new Gomco 
Electric Foot Switch which is suitable for all 
enlargers or electrical appliances up to % h.p. 
It perniits use of both hands in work around 
the photographic studio, and is $6.50. 





The See-Sharp focusing device greatly 
simplifies the important but tiresome job 
of focusing under the enlarger. It produces 
a bright, magnified image and is small 
enough to go into a vest pocket. It is 
made by R. P. Cargille, 118 Liberty St., 
New York City. 
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Resolve, now, to get complete satisfaction 
and full value from the time and money 
you invest in photography this year. Get 
yourself a Weston. Thus be sure every 
photo you take is correctly exposed...every 
reel or roll of correct, uniform density. And 
you can be sure if it’s a WESTON ... the ex- 
posure meter with a long record of proved 
performance, made by the world’s leading 
builder of precision indicating instruments. 
Complete literature available ... Weston 
Electrical Instrument Corporation, 649 Fre- 
linghuysen Avenue, Newark, New Jersey. 


WESTON 
C LPOSUIC « Veter 
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ROBOT Camera, Perutz Perpantic 
F':16, 1/50 sec. 


The remarkable achievements of American 
photo enthusiasts using PERUTZ film have 
merited the announcement by the PERUTZ In- 
ternational Committee that henceforth Amer- 
ican entries will be welcomed. (Translation of 
the official communique continues, “If the 
United States® entries warrant. a special 
PERUTZ American Salon will precede each 
International Judging.”) Each month, five 
prizes of Ten Dollars are being awarded to 
the five persons submitting the best photo- 
graphs made with PERUTZ Film. 





PERUTZ films stand at the very pinnacle of 
the picture-taking world. The quality, the 
fineness of grain, the sensitivity to colors 
of light rays, lift these internationally- 
famous films head ana shoulders above the 
rest. Negatives are razor-sharp, promising 
you tones and enlargements of superb 
clarity. We urge you to try one roll of 
PERUTZ ... we know that thereafter you 
will be satisfied with nothing else but 
PERUTZ, the Aristocrat of Films. 


Write to the Intercontinental Marketing Corporation or ask your dealer for complete details. 


NOTE TO DEALERS! We are offering $10.00 
each month to the dealer whose customer 
has won an award. Please advise your 
PERUTZ customers of this. and ask them 
to include your name and address with 
photographs submitted. 
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IAITCOCANTINENTAL MARVETING CORD 


PERSENSO PERPANTIC PEROMNIA PERGRANO 


Scheiner 
Rating 21 a 23 17 ¢ . 


Weston 
(Recommended) 24 6 
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PERGRANO 


7 €, 





